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Tne Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, have requested that I should address 
you, this day, on topics, connected with the objects of their 
‘Institution and with the occasion. In. acceding to their 
appointment, I have yielded to considerations of official 
duty. For the manner, in which the task shall be 
executed, I need not apologize to practical and intelligent 
men, such as I have now the honour to address. They 
know well how difficult it is to cast over a trite subject 
the air of novelty, or to make one, that is familiar, interest- 
ing. There is also something in the every day labours of 
agriculture, apparently too rough for a polished discourse, 
too common for one that is elevated, and too inseparable 
from soil and its composts to be treated to the general ear, 
without danger of offence to that fastidiousness of fancy, 
which is miscalled refinement. 

Amid the perils, which thus surround every public 
speaker upon such topics, where, on the one hand, the 
rough necessities of the farmer require plainness and parti- 
cularity ; and where, on the other, the over-scrupulousness 


of the imagination requires that important subjects of agri- 
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culture should be generalized, and intimated rather than 
uttered, I shall deem myself sufficiently fortunate, if it shall 
be my lot to escape, without failing in fidelity to the inter- 
est of the country, and yet without violating the dainty ear 
of city sensibility. 

Our purpose, then, this day is to seek what is true and 
what is useful in relation to the interests of our agriculture. 

In executing this purpose, [ shall address myself chiefly 
to that great body of our countrymen, who are emphatically 
called—farmers. By which, I mean, the great body of 
Massachusetts yeomanry ; men, who stand upon the soil 
and are identified with it; for there rest their own hopes, 
and there the hopes of their children. Men, who have, for 
the most part, great farms, and small pecuniary resources ; 
men, who are esteemed more: for their land, than for their 
money ; more for their good sense than for their land ; and 
more for their virtue than for either; men, who are the 
chief strength, support, and column of our political society, 
and who stand to the other orders of the state, in the same 
relation, which the shaft bears to the pillar; in respect of 
whom, all other arts, trades, and professions, are but orna- 
mental work ; the cornice, the frieze, and the Corinthian 
capital. 

I am thus distinct, in declaring my sentiment concerning 
the importance and value of this class of men, from no 
purpose of temporary excitement, or of personal concilia- 
tion, but because I think it just and their due, and because, 
being about to hint concerning errors and defects in our 
agriculture, I am anxious that such a course of remark 
should not be attributed to any want of honour, or respect, 
for the farming interest. On the contrary, it is only from 
a deep sense of the importance of an art, that a strong 
desire for its improvement can proceed. Whatever tends 
to stimulate and direct the industry of our farmers ; what- 
ever spreads prosperity over our fields; whatever carries 
happiness to the home, and content to the bosoms of our 
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yeomanry, tends, more than every thing else, to lay the 
foundations of our republic deep and strong, and to give 
the assurance of immortality to our liberties. 

The errors and deficiencies of our practical agriculture 
may be referred, in a general survey, with sufficient accu- 
racy to two sources ; the want of scope of view among our 
farmers, and the want of system in their plans. 

Concerning another want, of which farmers are most sen- 
sible and most generally complain, the want of cash in their 
pockets, I shall say nothing, because it is not a want pecu- 
liar to the farmer. It is a general want, and belongs to all 
other classes and professions. Besides, there is no en- 
couragement to speak of this want, because it is one that 
increases, by its very supply. All of us must have ob- 
served that it almost ever happens, with, however, a few 
splendid exceptions, that the more any man has of this 
article, the more he always wants. : 

The errors and deficiencies, to which I shall allude, will 
not be such as require any extent of capital to rectify. 
All that will be requisite is a little more of that industry, 
of which our farmers have-already so wuch ; or that indus- 
try a little differently directed. It is not by great and 
splendid particular improvements, that the interests of 
agriculture are best subserved, but by a general and gra- 
dual amelioration. Most is done for agriculture, when 
every farmer is excited to small attentions and incidental 
improvements. Such as proceed, for instance, from the 
constant application of a few plain and common principles. 
‘Such are—that, io farming, nothing should be lost, and 
nothing should be neglected; that every thing should be 
done in its proper time ; every thing put in its proper place ; 
every thing executed by its proper instrument. These 
attentions, when viewed in their individual effect, seem 
small, but they are immense in the aggregate. When they 
become general, taken in connexion with the dispositions 
which precede, and the consequences which inevitably 
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follow such a state of improvement, they include, in fact, 
every thing. ; : 

Scope of view, in a general sense, has relation to the 
wise adaptation of means to their final ends. When ap- 
plied to a farmer, it implies the adaptation of all the build- 
ings and parts of a farm to their appropriate purposes, so 
that whatever is fixed and permanent in its character, may 
be so arranged as best to facilitate the labour of the farm, 
and best to subserve the comfort, convenience, and success 
of the proprietor. , 

Our ideas, upon this subject, may be best collected from 
inspection. If our fellow farmers. please, we will, therefore, 
in imagination, adjourn, for a few moments, and take our 
stand, first, at the door of the farm house. I say “atthe 
door.” Far be it from me to enter within it. Far be it 
from me to criticise the department of the other sex, or to — 
suggest that any thing, peculiarly subject to their manage- 
ment, can be either amelivrated, or amended. Nor. is it ne- 
cessary, for I believe it is a fact almost universally true, that 


where the good man of the family is extremely precise and 
regular, and orderly in his arrangements without doors, he 
never fails to be seconded, and even surpassed, by. the 


order, the regularity, and neatness of the good woman 
within. 


Let us cast our eyes, then, about us, from the door of the 
farm house. What do we see? Are the fences on the 
road in good condition? Is the gate whole, and on its 
hinges’? Are the domestic animals excluded from immedi- 
ate connexion with the dwelling house, or at least from the 
front yard? Is there a green plot adjoining, well protected 
from pigs and poultry, so that the excellent housewife may 
advantageously spread and bleach the linen and yarn of the 
family ? Is the wood pile well located, so as not to inter- 
fere with the passenger ; or is it located with especial eye 
to the benefit of the neighbouring surgeon ? Is it covered, 
so that its work may be done in stormy weather? Is the 
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well convenient; and is it sheltered, so that the females 
of the family may obtain water without exposure, at all 
times and at all seasons? Do the subsidiary arrangements 
indicate such contrivance and management as that nothing 
useful should be lost, and nothing useless offend? To this 
end, are there drains, determining what is liquid in filth and 
offal to the barn yard, or the pens? Are there receptacles 
for what is solid, so that bones and broken utensils may 
occasionally be carried away and buried? If all this be 
done, it is well; and if, in addition to this; a general air of 
order and care be observable, little more is to be desired. 
The first proper object of a farmer’s attention, his own and 
his family’s comfort and accommodation is attained. Every 
thing about him indicates that self-respect, which lies at 
the foundation of good husbandry, as well as of good 
morals. But if any of us, on our return home, should find 
our door barricadoed by: a mingled mass of chip‘and: dirt ; 
- if the pathway toit be an inlaid: pavement of ‘bones and 
broken bottles, the relics: of departed earthen: ware, or the 
fragments of abandoned domestic utensils ; if the deposit of 
the sink settle and stagnate under. the -windows, and it is 
neither determined to the barn yard, nor has any thing 
provided to absorb its» riches, and to neutralize its 
effluvia; if the nettle, the thistle, the milkweed, the elder 
berry, the barberry bush, the Roman wormwood, the bur- 
dock, the dock and :the devil’s#apple; contend for -mas- 
tery along the fences, or flower ‘up in evéry corner ; if the 
domestic animals have fair play round the mansion; and 
the poultry are roosting on the window stools, the geese 
strutting centry at: the front door, and the pig playing 
puppy inthe entry; the proprietor of such an abode may 
call himself a farmer, but practically speaking, he is igno- 
rant of the A B C of his art.. For the first letters ofa 
farmer’s alphabet are, neatness, comfort, order. 

As we proceed to the farm, we will stop one moment at 
the barn yard. We shall say nothing concerning the 
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arrangements of the barn. They must include comfort, 
convenience, protection for his stock, his hay, and his fod- 
der; or they are little or nothiag. We go thither for the 
purpose only of looking at what the learned call the ster- 
corary, but which farmers know by the name of the manure 
heap. Will our friends from the city pardon us, if we 
detain them a moment at this point? Here we stop the 
rather, because here, more than any where else, the farm- 
ers of Massachusetts are careless and deficient ; because 
on this, more than on any thing else, depends the wealth of 
the farmer ; and because this is the best criterion of his 
present, and the surest pledge, of his future, success. 
What then is its state? How is it located? Sometimes we 
see the barn yard on the top of a hill, with two, or three 
fine rocks in the centre; so that whatever is carried or left 
there, is sure of being chiefly exhaled by the sun, or wash- 
edaway by the rain. Sometimes it is to be seenin the 
hollow of some valley, into which all the hills and neigh- 
bouring buildings, precipitate their waters. Of conse- 
quence all its contents are drowned, or water-soaked, or, 
what is worse, there having been no care about the bottom 
of the receptacle, its. wealth goes off in the under strata, 
to enrich, possibly, the antipodes.. The Chinese, for 
aught we know, may ‘be the better for it, but it is lost for- 
ever to these upper regions. © . 
Now all this is to: the last degree wasteful, absurd, and 
impoverishing. ‘Too much cannot be said to expose the 
loss and injury, which the farmer thus sustains. Let the 
farmer want whatever else he pleases. _ But let no man call 
himself a farmer, who suffers himself to want a receptacle 
for his manure, water-tight at the bottom and covered at 
the top, so that below, nothing shall be lost by drainage, 
and above, nothing shall be carried away by evaporation. 
Let every farmer, wanting such protection for his manure, 
be assured that he looses, by the sun and rain, tenfold as 
much as will pay all his taxes, state, town, and national, 
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every year. Let not the size of his manure heap be any 
objection. If it be great, he Jooses the more, and can 
afford the expense the better. If it be small, this is the 
best way to make it become greater. Besides, what is the 
expense? What is wanted ? An excavation, two or three 
feet deep, well clayed, paved, and “ dishing,” as it is call- 
ed, of an area from six to thirty feet square, according to 
the quantity of manure ; over head a roof made of rough 
boards and refuse lumber, if he pleases. The object being 
to shut out the action of the sun and cast off the rain, so 
that no more should come upon his manure heap than the 
farmer chooses. This he regulates by spouts at his dis- 
cretion. go 

Time will not permit us to stay long upon the farm; we 
will go out upon it, only for the purpose of making a single 
observation, and that in relation to the fences. 

It is thought to be a great virtue in a farmer to build 
‘good fences. And so it is. None can be greater, so far 
as relates to external fences ; those which bound on the 
road, or a neighbour. They ought to be perfect and suffi- 
cient against every intrusion. But when the remark is 
applied to interior fences, it is often far otherwise. The 
making and keeping in repair unnecessary fences is one of 
the greatest drawbacks from the profitable employment of 
the labour of our farmers. Every year new fencing stuff 
must be bought, or stone walls must be built and stone walls 
repaired. Much of that time and capital are expended 
about these objects, which ought to be employed in col- 
lecting manures, in ploughing their land, or in some labour 
directly conducing to the prosperity of the immediate, or 
ensuing Crop. | 

The adopting of a single principle, in relation to the 
management of their farms, would save at once one half of 
all their interior fences. I allude to the making the dis- 
tinction between arable and pasture lands permanent, and 
adopting it as a principle, that no beasts should be permit- 
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ted to range upon the soil destined te the plough and the 
scythe. 

I know that this proposition will be received by many 
with surprise, and by some with a sneer. But consider of 
it farmers. Be assured that the practice of grazing your 
mowing lands is the falsest of all that bears the name of 
economy. It is impossible, in a discourse so general as 
this necessarily is, to give all the-grounds of this position. 
I look at the subject now, only in relation to saving the 
expense of making fences and repairing them. Let any 
farmer of middle age take his pencil and calculate what it 
has cost him, and his ancestors, in the course of his and their 
lives, to make and maintain rail fences, or stone walls, upon 
their farms. Iam mistaken if one half of the farmers donot 
find the expense far exceed their present conception, and if 
the other half do not find, that, at a fair estimate of mate- 


rials, labour, and interest, the cost of these fences or walls 
has been more than the whole farm would now sell for under 


the hammer. 

Now more than half of all the stone walls and rail fences 
in Massachusetts are interior fences, dividing lands belong- 
ing to the same proprietor. These interior fences are ab- 
solutely useless, except for the purpose of enabling the 
proprietor to pasture his mowing land. ‘They are worse 
than useless on exclusively arable land. These walls are 
in fact harbours for all sort of vermin ; for field mice, and 
woodchucks and skunks and squirrels. Then, on both 
sides, what a rare assemblage always of elderberries and 
harberry bushes, and nettles, and all sorts of injurious 
weeds! Thus not only much land is lost, but worse than 
lost. There is done a positive injury. Besides, when the 
plough begins to run, what then? Why, upon many 
farms, you cannot run a plough forty rods in a straight line, 
without coming, as farmers say, “ plump’? upon a stone 
wall. Then what a “ hawing and jeeing!”’ And the good- 
natured fellow, at the front yoke, must always take time to 
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crack his joke, or to have ‘a cup of comfort,’’ with the 
good natured fellow at the plough tail. And all this at the 
direct and positive loss of the owner of the land, or the em- 
ployer! 

But our lands are full of stone, what shall we do with them ? 
Certainly there is no absolute necessity of building them up 
in the shape. of a stone wall. If there be, then thicken, 
or heighten, your external walls. But this is done already. 
Well, then, have you never a pondhole to fill up? Is there no 
useless hollow, into which they may be thrown? If nothing 
of this kind can be done with them, better pile them up pyra- 
midically, and cover them with grape vines, than go to the 
expense of building walls, worse than useless. . 

Let me not be understood to intend, that good farming re- 
quires that farmers should level, or remove the walls, or fen- 
ces, which they, or their ancestors’ labour have already pro- 
vided. ‘The condition of every man’s farm is in this respect, 
. a particular fact, by which the calculations of his business 
should be made, and his conduct, in relation to it, governed. 
The only object of these remarks. is to invite farmers, who 
are contemplating building new walls, or purchasing new ma- 
terials for interior fences, to consider, whether their own and 
oxen’s labour may not be better employed ; and whether 
grazing the land, intended to be fenced, be. in fact a com- 
pensation for the great expenditure, they are about to incur, 
of the only capital, they have, generally, at their command. 

Farmers should never, one moment forget that their and 
their oxen’s Jabour constitute their capital, and that they 
should be wasted in no object, which does not add some- 
thing to the present, or future, years, actual product. — Itis 
not too much to say that the capital expended in rail fences 
and stone walls, which are useless in Massachusetts, would, 
if it had been applied in collecting manures and in deepen- 
ing the soil, have added, at this day, a third part to the in- 


come of every farmer in the country. 
Vol. VI. 2 
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Let every farmer divide his pasture ground as he pleas- 
es. Let the fence between his arable and pasture land, be 
as strong as an external fence. But, if possible, let all his ara- 
ble ground, though it be a hundred acres, be in one lot. Then 
his plough runs clear, in a long furrow. His tillage is di- 
vided only by the different spevies of grain and vegetables, 
he cultivates. There are no fences ; of consequence no 
inconvenient and worthless headlands ; no apology for this- 
tles and nettles. The scene is beautiful to the eye. The 
whole has the appearance of a garden; and begets in the 
farmer a sort of horticultural neatness. 

Before passing to treat, very briefly, the remaining topic 
of discourse, may I be permitted to say a word on the style 
of our buildings? It will be worth the time, if it make only 
one man, about to build, consider. 

The fault is not peculiar’to farmers, it is true of men, in 
almost every rank and condition of life, that, when about to 
build, they often exceed their means, and almost always, 
go beyond the real wants of their families, and the actual 
requisition of their other relations, in life. But let not the 
sound, practical, good sense of the country be misled, by 
‘the false taste and false pride of the city ; where wealth, 
fermenting by reason of the greatness of its heaps, is ever 
fuming away in palaces ; the objects of present transitory 
pride ; and too often, of future, long continued, repentance. 

Now, what do we sometimes see, in the country? Why 
a thriving farmer, touched with this false taste, will throw 
up a building thirty, or forty, feet square, two, or two anda 
half, stories high, four rooms on a floor, with an immeasura- 
ble length of out building behind. And what is the conse- 
quence of all this greatness ? Why often, for years, the 
house will not be wholly glazed : or, if glazed, not clap- 
boarded ; or, if clapboarded, not finished ; the destined por- 
tico is never put up; the destined front step is never put 
down ; and the ragged clapboards, on each side of the front 
door, there they stand, year in and year out, ‘staring and 
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gaping at each other, with a look of utter despair of ever 
being united. And if you go into these mansions, what do 
you see? Why, you will often find, that while the good man 
of the house and his consort are snugly provided with 
warm, well plaistered rooms, the children and all the rest of 
the family sleep about in unfinished chambers ; subject to 
every sort of exposure; and “ the best room,” as it is call- 
ed, in the origina! plan of the mansion, there it stands, the 
lumber room of the family, for half a century ; the select 
and eternal abode of crickets and cockroaches ; and all sorts 
of creeping and skipping things; full of old iron and old 
leather ; the stuffing of decayed saddles ; the ragged relics of 
torn bed quilts ; and the orts and ends of twenty generations 
of corn cobs. 

When will man learn, that his true dignity, as well as 
happiness, consists in proportion! In the proportion of 
means to ends ; of purposes to means; of conduct to the 
condition of life, in which a kind Providence has placed him ; 
and to the relations of things concerning which, it has des- 
tined, he should act ! 

The pride of the farmer should be out, in his fields. In 
their beauty, in their order, in their product, he should 
place the gratification of bis humble and honourable ambi- 
tion. The farmer’s great want is capital. Never should his 
dwelling be splendid at the expense of his farm. Ia this, all 
that is surplus, in his capital, should concentrate. Whatever 
is uselessly expended elsewhere, is so much lost to his family 
and his fortune. 

I shall now recur, briefly, to another class of deficiences, 
the want of system in the plans of our farmers. 

System relates to time, to courses and to modes of hus- 
bandry. A full elucidation of each topic would embrace 
the whole circle of farming dispositions and duties. The 
time will not permit any thing more than a recurrence to one, 
or two, leading ideas. Want of system, in agriculture, leads 
to loss of time and increase of expense. System, has chief 

reference to succession of crops ; to sufficiency of hands ; 
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and to selections of instruments. As to the succession of 
crops, called rotation, almost the only plan of our farmers 
is to get their Jands, into grass as soon as possible ; and then to 
keep them, in grass, as long as possible. ‘The consequence 
of this practice, for it deserves not the name of a system, is 
to lead to the disuse, or rather to the least possible use, of 
that great source of agricultural riches—the plough. Ac- 
cordingly, it has almost become a maxim, that the plough is 
the most expensive of all instruments ; and of consequence 
as much as possible to be avoided. And so it is, and so it 
must be, as the business of our farms is managed. By keep- 
ing lands down to grass, as long as possible, that is as long 
as the hay product will pay for mowing and making ; the con- 
sequence is that our lands, when we are obliged reluctantly. 
to put the plough into them, are bound and matted, and 
cross-barred, with an impervious, inextricable, infrangible 
web of rootand sod. Hence results.a grand process, called 
‘‘a breaking up,’’ with four, five, or six head of cattle, as 
the case may be, with three men, one at the oxhead, a 
second at the plough-beam, and the third at the plough-han- 
die. Is there any wonder that such a ploughing apparatus 
is an object of aversion ? 

It is impossible for any man to witness “ a breaking up’’ of 
this kind, without being forcibly reminded of the reflection 
made by a dry Dutch commentator, on that passage in the 
book of Kings, where it is said, that Elisha was found 
‘ ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen.”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
commentator, “ it is no wonder, that Elisha was glad enough 
to quit ploughing, for prophecying, if he could not break 
up with less than twelve yoke of oxen.” 

In fact, the plough is the natural instrument of the far- 
mer’s prosperity, and the system of every farmer ought to 
have reference to facilitating and increasing its use. Leta 
rotation, be adopted, embracing two or three years succes- 
sive ploughings, for deepening and pulverizing crops, to be 
succeeded by grain and grass, for two or three years more. 
The plough, on its return, every five, six, or seven years, 
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finds, in such case, the land mellow, soft, unimplicated by 
root, and tender in sod. The consequence is, that “a 
breaking up” is then done with one yoke of oxen and one 
man. The expense is comparatively small. There is nothing 
to deter, and every thing toinvite, the farmer to increase 
the use of that most invaluable of all instruments. It ought to 
be a principle that our farming should be so systematized 
that all ‘“‘ breaking up”’ should be done with one yoke of oxen 
and one man; who both drives and directs the plough. 
Systematic agriculture also requires, sufficiency of hands. 
Whatever scale of farming any man undertakes to fill, hands 
enough to do it well are essential. Although this is a plain 
dictate of common sense, yet the want of being guided by 
it, in practice, is one great cause of ill success, in our agri- 
culture. Because we hear every day, that “labour runs 
away with all profits in farming,” almost every farmer lays 
it down as a maxim to do with as little labour as possible. 
- Now this maxim almost always results in practice, in doing 
with less than he ought. The effect is almost every 
where seen in loss of time; loss of season; loss of the 
employ of working cattle, and loss, or deterioration, of 
crop. Now, in truth, labour, as such, never yet diminished 
any man’s profit, on the contrary, it is the root and spring of 
all profit. Labour, unwisely directed and unskilfully mana- 
ged, is, indeed, a great consumer of the farmer’s prosperity. 
But labour wisely directed and skilfully managed, can, from 
the nature of things, result in nothing else than profit. 
What is skilful management and what is wise direction of 
labour opens a field almost boundless ; and not to be attempt- 
ed on the present occasion. A single remark must suffice. 
The great secret of European success, in agriculture, is 
stated to be, “much labour on, comparatively, little land.” 
Now the whole tenor of Massachusetts husbandry, from 
the first settlement of the country, has been little labour, on 
much land. Is it wonderful then, that success should be 
little, or nothing, when conduct is in direct violation of the 
principle, on which success depends? 
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With respect to utensils too, system requires that they 
should be the most perfect of their kind; and always the 
most perfect in their state. 

* Great profits in agriculture can result only from great 
improvements of the soil. Great improvements of the soil 
can result only from unremitting industry. The chief 
study of every farmer should be what is useful, and what 
is useless expense, in relation to his art. The discrimi- 
nation between these is the master key of the farmer’s pros- 
perity. The first should be incurred with a freedom, little 
short of profusion. The last should be shunned, as the 
sailor shuns the recks, where are seen the wreck of the 
hopes of preceding mariners. 

In this art, and almost, in this art alone, “ it is the liberal 
hand, which maketh rich.” 

Liberality, in providing utensils, is the saving both of time” 
and of labour. The more perfect his instruments, the more 
profitable are they. 3 

So also is it with his working cattle and his stock. The 
most perfect in their kinds are ever the most profitable. 

Liberality, in good barns and warm shelters, is the source 
of health, strength and comfort to animals; causes them to 
thrive on less food and secures from damage all sorts of 
crops. 

Liberality also, in the provision of food for domestic ani- 
mals is the source of flesh, muscle, and manure. 

Liberality to the earth, in seed, culture and compost, is 
the source of its bounty. 


* JT am indebted, partly, for the general turn of thought, and for 
scine of the expressions, in a few of the ensuing paragraphs, to a work 
entitled Arator, by John Taylor, Esq. of Caroline county, Virginia ;—a 
work principally destined to ameliorate the agriculture of the State, 
of which the author is a citizen, but written, so far as it relates to its 
agricultural tendency, in an admirable spirit, and abounding in reflec- 
tions at once practical and pbilosophical. 
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Thus it is, in agriculture, as in every part of :reation, a 
wise and paternal Providence has inseparably connected 
our duty and our happiness. 

In cultivating the earth, the condition of man’s success is, 
his industry wpon it. 

In raising domestic animals, the condition of his success 
is, kindness and benevolence to them. 

In making the productiveness of the earth depend upon 
the diligence and wisdom of the cultivator, the Universal 
Father has inseparably connected the fertility of his creation 
with the strongest intellectual inducements, and the highest 
moral motives. 

In putting the brutal world under his dominion, he bas 
placed the happiness of which their nature is susceptible, 
under the strong guarantee of man’s interest. 

Instead, therefore, of repining at his lot, let the cultivator 
of the ground consider his, as among the highest and happi- 

-est of all human destinies, since in relation to the earth, he 
is the instrument of Heaven’s bounty ; and in relation to the 
inferior orders of creation, the almoner of providence. 


TRUSTEES’ ACCOUNT OF THE CATTLE SHOW, AND EX- 
HIBITION OF MANUFACTURES, ON THE 127rn AND 131TH 
OF OCTOBER, 1819, AT BRIGHTON. 


‘Tue Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
having assembled at their hall, in Brighton, on Tuesday 
the 12th of October, conformably to notice, they proceed- 
ed to the Meeting-house, accompanied by a'great concourse 
of Members of the Society, and of their fellow citizens, and 
of distinguished strangers, whom the interesting occasion © 
had collected. 

Prayer having been made by the Rev. Mr. Foster, the 
rules and regulations having been read by the president, 
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and an address delivered by one of the Trustees, the va- 
rious Committees proceeded to execute the tasks prescrib- 
ed to them. 

These Committees had been ‘previously selected and 
arranged, and were constituted in the following manner: 


COMMITTEE ON ALL STOCK EXCEPT WORKING OXEN. 


Hon. John Lowell, Chairman. 
Isaac M‘Lellan, 

Joseph Harrington, 

Willard Gay, and 

Abijah White, Esqrs. 


ON WORKING OXEN. 


Hon. John Welles, Chairman. 
Gen. S. G. Derby, and 
Col. Baldwin. 


* ON AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Thos. L.. Winthrop, Chairman. 
Gorham Parsons, and 


K. H. Derby, Esqrs. 


ON INVENTIONS. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, Chairman. 
T. W. Sumner, Esq. and 
Mr. Paul Moody. 


ON MANUFACTURES. 


Hon. Richard Sullivan, Chairman. 
Abbott Lawrence, and 
John Lemist, Esqrs. 


* 
* This Committee at the present lime only receive notice for the 


claim of Premium. The evidences according to the rule prescribed 
in the list of Premiums, may at any time previous to the first of De- 
cember, be delivered to either of the above Committee. 
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ON THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 


~§. W. Pomeroy, Esq. Chairman. 
Joseph Curtis, and 
Benjamin Goddard, Esqrs. 


MARSHALS. 


Major Samuel Jaques, . 
Col. Luther Gay, 

Col. D. S. Greenough, 
Capt. A. H. Gibbs. 


ree ea D 


Jonathan Winship, Esq. Clerk. 
M. D. Worcester, Assistant Clerk. 
G. G. Channing, Esq. Auctioneer. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, ON ALL STOCK, EXCEPT 
WORKING OXEN. 


Tue committee appointed to award premiums upon 
every species of live stock, beg leave to report, that 
in the execution of their duties, they have necessarily 
experienced great embarrassment, resulting not only from 
the common difficulties which occur in deciding on ca- 
ses where the shades of difference are scarcely per- 
ceptible, but from the unexampled increase of the num- 
ber of competitors in this part of the exhibition.— 
These have increased from about thirty-seven to eighty. 
In many cases there were six or eight competitors for one 
premium, and as our feRow citizens have learned already, a 
lesson, well worth all the expense and trouble of these pub- 
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lic shows, that no animal, who has not some very considera- 
ble pretensions, can stand any chance of success, the diffi- 
culty has annually increased of selecting those, among many 
excellent ones, which should be deemed deserving of the 
premiums of the Society. “ 

It may be useful to remark that the character of the ex- 
hibition in this branch of live stock, has every year improv- 
ed, and the qualities of the animals offered have been regu- 
larly more valuable; but to transient observers, this may 
not seem to have been the case. The trustees have in past 
years rather discouraged the idea, that their premiums 
would hereafter be awarded to animals of a monstrous size 
—that they should look rather to productive and profitable 
qualities. 

Hence those persons who visited the show with the ex- 
pectation of seeing something out of nature, (the objects 
which attract the attention of a multitude, without reflecting 
that their cost may have been double their ultimate value) 
may have been disappointed. It is to the younger animals 
chiefly, that the eye of the judicious observer would look 
to ascertain the actual improvement and the solid benefits 
of this recent exhibition.— We bave no hesitation in declar- 
ing unanimously, that in this respect, the show of the pre- 
sent year has far exceeded that of any former one, thereby 
affording most complete proof, that an increased interest 
and attention had been produced by the exhibition. 

If any thing further could be necessary to satisfy the 
public of this fact, we might add, that the finest specimens 


of young animals were in almost every case the progeny of 
those to whom the Society and public suffrage had awarded 
the premiums on former years. 

Thus to instance a few examples—The progeny of the 
excellent imported bull, Fill Pail, generously given to the 
Society by the Hon. Mr. Thorndike (though raised in dif- 
ferent parts of the country) were in every case distinguish- 
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ed by their resemblance to the sire, and their beautiful pro- 
portions, and they afford a reasonable hope (of the sound- 
ness of which time only can decide) that they will prove 
an important: accession, and work a rapid improvement in 
our stock of cattle destined for the dairy. 

The same remark may be made with still more force as 
to the progeny of Mr. Williams’s extraordinary imported 
Teeswater bull. 

The descendants of Dr. Foster’s prize cow also prove 
the same proposition.—It may be assumed, in short, from 
three years experience, as an established truth, that the effects 
which the Trustees hoped to produce by their exhibition, 
have been realized; which were, first, to call the attention of 
farmers to the difference between good and bad races, and 
individuals.—Secondly, to induce them to bring forward 
those which excel. Thirdly, to enhance their market val- 
ue, thus giving to the raiser, besides his personal gratifica- 
- tion in the prize, a substantial reward—and lastly—to pre- 
serve from the butcher, the progeny of excellent animals, 
that the race may be essentially ameliorated. 

We say without hesitation, that all these effects were 
visible in the various classes of milch cows, bulls, bull 
calves, merino sheep and swine. We wish we were not 
obliged to add, that we have seen no attempt to improve 
the breed of our native sheep, but, on the other hand, the 
specimens exhibited have regularly grown worse. 

With these preliminary remarks, which were thought 
necessary to explain the principles on which the committee 
proceed, as well as to shew the real merit of the exhibition, 
we proceed to announce the premiums. 


For the best bull raised in Massachusetts, above one 
year old, to Mr. Jonathan Whitman, 40 dollars. 


The second premium, for a bull exceeding one year, to 
Judge Goodale. | 
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The bull owned by Major John Bigelow, was so excel- 
lent, that the committee hesitated whether he was nota fair 
candidate for the first premium, but the consideration that 
Mr. Whitman’s bull had exhibited proofs of his.excellence 
by the progeny produced, induced them to give the final 
preference to Mr. Whitman. They gave the second pre- 
mium of 25° dollars to Judge Goodale’s bull, because, in 
some points, he exhibited qualities which were exceedingly 
rare, and they thought he might. be very useful in improv- 
ing the race of our cattle, in these particular respects. —T he 
universal admiration of him, was also another ground, which 
induced them to notice him. | : 

There were many very excellent bulls, which. their limit- 
ed authority could not permit them to introduce, suchas 
Moses Kendal’s, Eli Stearns’ and Benjamin T.. Reed’s. 

For the Best Bull Calf, under one year—to Stephen 
Williams, Esq. of Northborough, Ist premium of 15 dol- 
lars. It must be remembered that he was sired by the ad- 
mirable Teeswater Bull, sent out by Charles Williams, Esq. 
to his brother, the claimant to whom the premium was 
awarded. 

To Samuel S. Gardner, the 2d premium of 8 dollars; 
for a beautiful Bull Calf the issue of the Buli Fill Pail, im- 
ported by Col. Thorndike. There were some beautiful 
Bull Calves exhibited by Marquis Converse, Jabez Ellis, 
Joseph Lovell, Henry Neweli, and Gen. S..G. Derby, the 
two latter by Fill Pail. 

For the Best Milch Cow, not less than three years old— 
Ist premium to Dr. Stearns, of Medford, 40 dollars—2d 
do. to Luke Fiske of Waltham, 30 dollars—3d do. to Oliver 
Lock, of Chelmsford, 20 dollars. 

There were many other excellent Cows—but the com- 
mittee on the whole gave the preference to the above. 

Mr. Parkman of Brighton had a very fine Cow, respect- 
ing which, he produced proof, that she had given 1760 
quarts In four months, next preceding the Show. 
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Major Wheelet’s two Cows were very fine—one of them 
had given 13 quarts at a single milking, and’eleven pounds 
of butter per week. 

Mr. Howe’s and Mr.. Fayerweather’s Cows were also 
very fine—but considering all the circumstances of feed, 
age, form, duration of giving milk; and adaptation to improve 
the breed, they decided as above stated. ‘ 

For the best Heifer from one to three years old—To 
Gorham Parsons, Esq. Ist premium, 15 dollars—to Dr. 
Luther Stearns, 2d do. 10 dollars. 

The most distinguished after these were Edwin Fiske’s 
and John Fayerweather’s. 

For the Best Ox, fitted for slaughter—to can sin 
Ist premium 50 dollars. 

This Ox weighed alive 2798 pounds, being by arfew 
pounds the heaviest Ox ever offered, at this exhibition. 

To John Fayerweather, 2d do. 40 dollars—to Lewis 
Lilly, 3d do. 80 dollars. 

There were no Merino Wethers offered for premium. 
This would look as if Merinos,.were. unreasonably getting 
into disfavour.— We should never forget the success of the 
Saxons, who have surpassed all. Europe in, the qualities of 
their Merino Wool. , 

The Native Wethers offered were: below all considera- 
tion, and we repeat, that unless the..animals offered be of 
remarkable worth, we give no premiums. 

For the Best Boar, not exceeding two years old—ist 
premium to Francis White of Watertown, 10 dollars. 

It should be known that this was.am_ imported Boar, and 
the most perfect animal in his form.ever seen in our coun- 
try. What be will prove on trial, or what effect he may 
produce in a cress with our ' native Pigs, is yet to be ascer- 
‘tained. 

2d premium to John Prince, Esq. 5 dollars—not import-— 
ed, but from the imported Bedford breed. 
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For the Best Sows, two in number—to John Prince, Esq. 
10 dollars. ‘These also were imported and were admirable 
specimens. 

For the Best Pig's, not less than four nor more than eight 
months old—to Isaac Jefferson, Ist premium 10 dollars— 
to Edward Jones, 2d do. 5 dollars. . 

For the Best Imported Bull—tist premium to Gorham 
Parsons, Esq. 100 dollars—2d do. to Cornelius Coolidge, 
Esq. 75 dollars. 

It should be remarked with regard to imported Stock, 
that the reason we offer a higher sum is, that the first cost 
and expense of importation very much exceed our pre- 
miums—nor will they probably be long continned—the de- 
sign being to introduce these races which have been so 
mutch improved since the emigration of our ancestors. 

For the Best Imported Milch Cow—to Charles Tracy, 
Esq. Ist premium, 75 dollars. 

To Cornelius Coolidge, Esq. the Trustees voted a special 
premium (not offered) of 30 dollars, because'his Cow was 
imported at an early age, and: not entitled on that account 
to any premium, but her merit was such, and his exertions 
so great, that she was deemed a fit subject for notice and 
reward. She was of the Holderness breed, the most dis- 
tinguished for the dairy. ’— 

For the Best Merino Ram—tst premium to Nathaniel 
Ingersoll, Esq. 20 dollars—2d do. Samuel Jaques, Esq. 
10 dollars. 

For the Best Merino Ewes, five in number—Ist premi- 
um to the said Mr.‘ Jaques, 30 dollars—2nd do. to Nathan- 
iel Ingersoll above named, 15 dollars. : 

All which is respectfully submitted, with one additional 
and important remark, tending to shew the perfect impar- 
tiality of the Trustees. Four of the committee out of five 
are not of that body, and are selected from a conviction of 
their discernment, skill and impartiality, and the only mem- 
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ber on the committee belonging to the board was not a com- 
petitor for any prize. “It is certain that the decision was as 
fair as it could possibly be. For errors in judgment the 
Committee are responsible. 


JOHN LOWELL, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORKING OXEN. 

Tre Committee “ On Working Oxen”’ were gratified to 
notice the increased competition for the premiums this year. 
The effect has been to display at this exhibition a fine spe- 
cimen of well matched and well broken Oxen, of great 
strength, beauty and docility. ‘These qualities were care- 
fully compared and the usual trial made of their power and 
BaP of movement, particularly in what is termed “ back- 
ing” a loaded waggon. 

Sixteen yoke were entered for the premium—and after 
as fair and impartial consideration as the Committee were 
capable of, they unanimously awarded as follows : 


To Spencer Boyden, of Walpole, the first premium $30 


To William Cobb, of Roxbury, the 2d do. 25 
To John Plympton, of Dover, the 3d do. 20 
To E. H. Derby, of Salem, the 4th do. 15 
To Moses Bailey, of Sterling, 10 
To Lewis Lilly, of Oxford, 10 


As there was an equality in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee in the cattle exhibited by the persons last named, they 
by leave of the Trustees awarded the amount of the fifth 
premium to each of them. 

The Committee would have thought Mr. Parsons entitled 
toa premium for his cattle (the four that ploughed) had 
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they have been righily entered. But they feel it a duty 
to attend to precision in this respect, lest injury should 
arise from the precedent. | 

There were some cattle of great power and value, but 
not being perfectly trained, particularly in “ backing,’’ they 
were excluded from consideration. Whilst the Committee 
_ notice with pleasure the improvement in this useful stock 
of the country, they hope to induce a little more attention to 
the defect in training herein mentioned, as it has formed in 
the minds of the Committee hitherto an essential requisite. 

By order of the Committee, 

JOHN WELLES, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES. 


Tue Committee on Domestic Manufactures adjudge the 
First Premium for superfine Broadcloths to Messrs Shep- - 
ard and Jones of Northampton, $ 30 

To Mr. Asa Goodale and Co. of Millbury, the se- 
cond Premium, 20 

For superfine Cassimeres, the first premium to 
Messrs. Walcott and Groves, of Sturbridge, 15 

To the Rock Bottom Company, of Marlboro’, the 
second premium, 10 

For superfine Sattinet, first premium to Messrs. 
Welcott and Groves, 10 


To the Rock Bottom Company, the second premium, 6 
For Woolen Gioth of household manufacture—To | 

Mr. Lovett Peters, of Westboro’, the first premium, 12 
To Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburg, the second 


premium, | 8 
For Fine Kersey, of household manufacture—To 
Payson Williams, Esq. the first premium, 12 
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For Blankets—To Capt. Joseph Lovell, of East 


Sudbury, the second premium, 4 
For Sewing Silk—T'o Mr: Samuel Childs, of Can 

bridge, the first premium, 5 
For Butte-—To Mr. Luke Bemis, of Watertown, 

the first premium, 10 


To Mr. Silas Bemis, of Barre, the second premiam, , 5 
For Cheese—To Mr. Jolm Crehore, of Mitton, the 


fitst premium, 10 
To Mr. Kitridge Hill of New Braintree, the second 
premium, 5 
For Soal Leather—To ‘Capt. Samuel Hobbs, of 
Weston, tive first prémiam, 10 
To Dr. John ‘Bartlett, of Roxbury, the second pre- 
miunt, 5 


For Calf Skins—To Mr. Henry H. Hyde, of Framing- 
ham, the second prémium.——There were four competitors 
besides. The specimen of one of them, the Committee 
thought”entitled to the first premium. But as no name 
was affixed to thé pareel, and no person present to inform 
the Committee to whom it belonged, the premium could 
not be awarded. ' | 

Premiums were offered for'Cotton Cloths, and some kinds 
of Linen fabrics, but none were exhibited. The Trustees 
and the public, notwithstanding, have the pleasure of know- 
img that these branches of manufacture are prosecuted, in 
this Commonwealth, with a degree of success, which entitle 
the Manufacturers to an honorary notice from the Society, 
whenever its countenance is asked. 

To do honot' to the occasion, and unsolicited by offers of 
premiums, the: benches of the Hall were covered’ with a 
great variety of. tasteful fancy articles, and beautiful fabrics, 
which added much to the’ inférest of the Exhibition, ‘and 
did great honour to the ingentiity;, skill and: ‘industry, of ie 
persons who presented the. ol 
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A large mass of chrystalized Alum was exhibited, from 
a Factory in Salemn—Superb Cut Glass Vases, from the 
Lechmere Point Factory—A Bonnet which was a good 
imitation of fine Leghorn Straw, manufactured from a com- 
mon grass—A variety of fine thread Lace fabrics from the 
Watertown Factory—Fine Linen Thread, spun by a lady 
of Worcester—An assortment of elegant Artificial Flowers, 
the work of Mrs. Elizabeth Willington, of Cambridge. 

sind among others, a number of articles for which, being 
of general use, and therefore better entitled to encourage- 
ment from the Society, the Committee recommend the fol- 
lowing gratuitous premiums :— 

To Capt. Joseph Lovell, of East ted for a Cotton 
Counterpane, $4 

To Benjamin Wheeler and Co. of Framingham, for 
Straw Bonnets of a very fine quality, 5 

To Mr. Johnson Mason, for do. 4 

To Mr. William Wyman, of Boston, for Buckskin 
Gloves, 

To Miss Sarah Hearsy, of Dorchester, fora knit 
Counterpane, 

To Misses Sarah, Catherine and Hannah Lewis, of 
Boston, for Tippets made of Turkey’s Down, 

To Miss Martha Lee, of Beverly, for a knit Cap, 

To Mrs. Elizabeth Willington, of Cambridge, for 
. Feathers of Turkey’s Down, 

To .Mrs. W. Starkwell, of Worthington, for Hearth 
Rugs, 4 

To Mrs. White, of Dedham, for a Counterpane, 4,4 

To Miss Polly Carr of Salisbury, for White Yarn, 3 

The Committee think it right fo observe, that some. of 
the Cloths of the Rock Bottom Company, of which Mr. 
Cranston is the agent, and some specimens of othér compe- 
titors, were highly approved, and that it is very high praise 
to Messrs. Shepard and Jones, and to Mr. Goodale and 
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a 
Company, the successful oe gy cee to say that theirs ' were 
better. 

It is due especially to the Bellingham Woolen Factory, 
of which Mr. Amos Hill is the agent, to’'mention, that the 
Committee were for some time undecided between the 
Cloths of this Company and those which obtained the 
second premium. | 

The double milled Drab Kersey, offered by Mr.: Crans- 
ton, agent to the Rock Bottom Company, was thought, by 
the Committee, the best piece of cloth of the kind they had 
ever seen of American manufacture, they were of opinion 
that any so good is very rarely imported from Europe. 
They regretted that the limits of their authority did not 
permit them to award a premium for this article. 

RICHARD SULLIVAN, 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 
JOHN LEMIST. 


Brighton, Oct. 13, 1819. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE. PLOUGHING 
‘MATCH. ? 


The Committee on the Ploughing — ‘most vonaeee 
fully report :— 

That the ground selected, a green sward, peeved ined 
from being pastured for several summers past by fat cattle 
that were awaiting the weekly fairs, was surveyed “into 
sections of twenty ‘rods*hy two, making a quarter of an 
acre that each ‘team was to plough, five inches in depth: 
That seven competitormentered the field, and’are tet 
in the order of the lots they drew, as follows, ‘viz. ;—" 

‘Lot'No. 1. Gorham’ Parsons, Esq. of Brighton ;' ‘team 
one yoke of oxen, ploughman, Hervey Stone, no driver; 
finished in 55 minutes 30 seconds—-33 furrows turned. 
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No. 2. Aaron D. Williams, of Roxbury; team two 
yoke of oxen, ploughman David Morrison, driver Joseph 
Howe ; finished in 43 minutes 30 seconds—28 furrows. 

No. 3. Mr. Asa Wyman, of Roxbury; team two yoke 
of oxen, ploughman Moses Pond, driver Asa Wyman; fin- 
ished in 42 minutes—27 furrows. 

No. 4. Mr. Isaac Cook, of Brookline ; team one’ yoke 
of oxen, ploughman Isaac Cook, Jr. (a lad,) driver Daniel 
Philips, (a lad ;) finished in 55 minutes——34 furrows. 

No. 5. Hon, Josiah Quincy; team one yoke of oxen, 
ploughman Joseph Goodspeed, no driver; finished in ene 
hour 49 minutes—-89 furrows. 

No. 6.. Mr. Stedman Williams, of Roxbury ; team twe 
yoke of oxen, ploughman S. Williams, driver David Howe; 
finished in 88 minutes—25 furrows. 

No. 7. E. Hersey Derby, Esq. of Salem; team a pair 
of low priced horses, ;ploughman Henry Burreck, no dri- 
ver ; finished in 65 minutes—-39 furrows, _. 

Your Committee award as follows, viz. :— | 

First premium to Mr. Isaa¢.Cook,—-plough $20 ; plough- 

man, Isaac Cook, Jr. 15 years of age, $10; driver, Daniel 
Phillips, 16 years of. age, $55, total.$35.., 

Second premium to Gorbam. Parsons, Esq. “plough $12; 
ploughman, Hervey Stone, $6; do. do. (no driver) $3; 
total. $21. 

Third premium to Hon. Josiah Quincy—plough $8 ; 
ploughman, Josiah Goodspeed, $4; do, dm wn bene #25 
total 44. ; 

Your. Committee observed, that the connie teams.on ‘io 
field were in, fine order, under. good command, and the 
ploughs of substantial and. approved constructions. 

They beg. leave to remark, thatthe teams owned by 
Messrs. Williams and W yman appeared to combipe strength 
with great activity, and to have been used to constant ser- 
vice and good keeping-—pre-requisites to successful farming 
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—and had the ploughman taken more time in the execution 
of their work a different result might have been expected. 

Mr. Derby’s plough exhibited yery regular handsome 
work, and in reasonable time ; but. when your Committee 
took into consideration the expense of a horse team for farm 
work, compared with oxen, keeping in view the continual 
deterioration of capital vested in horses, they were impel- 
led to a decision different. from what the same performance 
under other circumstances, would have been entitled to. 
They, however, recommend a gratuity of six dollars to the 
ploughman, as a reward for the skill displayed by him. 

In considering the performance of Mr. Quincy’s plough, 
your Cowmittee were constrained in some measure, by 
their construction of the terms on which the premiums were 
offered, viz. “‘ the best work with the least expense of la- 
hour,” to.place time against good work, as it was unques- 
tionably the best in the field, and the team under. exempla- 
ry discipline, , 

They would further at that the several lots were 
nearly equal, except the one, drawn by Mr. Parsons, which 
was encumbered with a number of fixed stones, and being part 
of a headland, by far:the hardest ground ; though your 
Committee had no criterion for ascertaining the difference, 
they acknowledge it did not afford a fair specimen of the 
goodness of his plough, but strong evidence was furnished 
of the skill of the ploughman, and the vigour and WF iinamms 
of his team. : 

On the performance of Mr. Cook’s ‘lial condacted by 
boys, your Committee offer no comment. , They trust that 
the Members of this Society, and the Farmers in general 
throughout the Commonwealth, are alive to the impertance 
of accustoming their sons, at an early age, to the use of an 
implement so essential to the existence of all arts ; and 
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were this more practised, they venture to predict, there 


would be less complaint of hard times. 


SAMUEL WYLLYS POMEROY, Chairman. 
Brighton, October 13, 1819. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENTS. 


The Committee to consider the claims for premiums on 
Agricultural Experiments, repori :— 

That Payson Williams, Esq., of Fitchburg, in the Coun- 
ty of Worcester, is entitled to the Society’s premium of 
forty dollars, for a crop of Spring Wheat, being twenty- 
eight bushels and thirty quarts, raised on one acre and one 
eighth part of an acre of land. 

That Dennis Stebbins, Esq. of Deerfield, in the County 
of Franklin, is entitled to the Society’s premium of thirty 
dollars, for the best crop of Potatoes, being six hundred and 
twelve bushels raised on one acre of land. 

That Doctor James Thacher of Plymouth, in the County 
of Plymouth, is entitled to the Society’s premium of thirty 
dollars, for a crop of Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnips, being 
four hundred and twenty eight bushels, raised on one acre 
of land. | 

And that Mr. Eben Thrasher of Salem, in the County of 
Essex, is entitled to the Society’s premium of thirty dol- 
lars, for a crop of Beets, being six hundred and thirty-five 
bushels, raised on one acre of land. 

Mr. Payson Williams of Fitchburg, exhibited proof of 
his having raised on one acre, and one tenth part of an acre, 
five hundred and thirty-five bushels of Potatoes, produced 
partly from the round white sort, of which he planted the 
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seed ends only on one half of the land ; on the remainder 
he used the long red, or South American Potatoe. 

Stephen Williams, Esq. of Northborough, in the County 
of Worcester; Mr. Nathaniel Bond of Watertown, in the 
County of Middlesex; and Thomas Shepherd, Esq. of 
Northampton, in the County of Hampshire ; as competitors 
for the premium offered for the best crop of Ruta Baga. 
David Little, Esq., of Newbury, in the County of Essex ; 
and Mr. William Hutchins of Roxbury, in the County of 
Norfolk ; for the premium for the best crop of Carrots. 
Lewis Bigelow, Esq., of Petersham, in the County of Wor- 
cester, for the premium for the best crop of Potatoes. And 
David Little, Esq., for the premium for the best crop of 
Beets, caused their names to be duly entered, but did not 
furnish the Committee with the evidence prescribed by the 
Rules of the Society. 

No claims for premiums were exhibited to the Commit- 
tee, for introducing a Grass, superior to any now cultivated 
—for soiling of Cattle—for turning in green crops as a ma- 
nure, and proving its utility and cheapness over any other 
manure, nor for proving by actual experiagent, the best 
season and mode for laying“down lands to grass, whether 
spring summer or fall, seeding be preferable, and with or 
without grain, on different soils. The enlightened farmers 
of Massachusetts have without doubt attended to these ob- 
jects; and the Committee would have been much gratified 
had they been enabled to communicate the result. Our ge- 
nial summers having revisited us, it will perhaps be advisable 
to give some attention to Agricultural experiments, that we 
may be better prepared for any, unpropitious change of 
seasons. The Committee are unwilling to close their re- 
port without noticing some experiments, made by several 
members of the Board of Trustees, to raise in this climate 
the Sweet Potatoe; but more particularly those by the 
President and the Corresponding Secretary, the latter has 
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succeeded the two past seasons much beyond his expecta- 
tions, in raising this potatoe on his grounds in Roxbury. 
The President caused to be exhibited at the Show in 
Brighton, some very fine potatoes produced on his farm in 
Chelsea, from cuttings of the vine brought in May last from 
Charleston; one of the potatoes exhibited, weighed seven 
pounds, and in all respects, excepting the absence, in some 
small degree, of the saccharine quality, they resembled the 
potatoe of the Carolinas. 
By order of the Committee. 


THOMAS L. WINTHROP, Chairman. 
Boston, December 1, 1819. 


a 


Fitchburg, November 12, 1819. 


(To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ix becoming a candidate for your premium on Wheat the 


present season, I feel a diffidence ; as to me it appears al- 
most certain, I shall (in quantity at least) fall far behind my 
more successful competitors. This consideration, however, 
shall not deter me from what I deem my duty. 

The land on which the wheat was sown, was in 1818 
planted with Potatoes (for one acre of which I obtained your 
premium) which after harvesting was ploughed a short time 
before the setting in of winter. In the spring of 1819 as 
soon as practicable, (after spreading on six loads of ferment- 
ed manure it was again cross-ploughed—26th April sowed 
on the furrows two bushels of what is known by the name 
of the Gilman Wheat, (which I procured of the Hon. P. 
C. Brooks, of Boston,) on one acre and tweaty square rods, 
and cross-harrowed the same, following the harrow at'the 
same time with the clover seed, which in turn was cross- 
harrowed in. “The wheat before sowing was washed in 
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water until perfectly clean, then immersed in a liquor, or 
lye, made in the proportion of four pints of water to every 
pound of wood ashes, then add one pound of unslacked 
lime to every bushel of seed ; as recommended by M. Du 
Hamel, (see Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and 
Journal, No. 2. of Vol. 5. for 1818.) When the wheat 
plant was out of ground two inches, I sowed on a part 
of the field, Plaster of Paris, at the rate of ten bushels to 
the acre, which I never have been able to discover has 
had the least effect, (I had the like ill success in the use 
of a ton, on various parts of the farm.) The amount of 
wheat by actual measure, was twenty-eight bushels and 
thirty quarts. It may here not be improper to state, that 
on the most close examination, I could not discover one 
kernel of smutty grain in the whole crop, and had it not 
been for the ravages of the grasshopper in this field (in 
many parts of which they cut off one fourth part of the 
heads, which of course were lost,) there would probably 
have been thirty-four bushels. [esteem this kind of wheat, 
a valuable. acquisition to this part of the country. The 
grain weighing sixty-two pounds to the bushel, and 
yielding at the. mills in this quarter, forty-five pounds of 
flour, in quality equal, I think, to the best Baltimore. 
PAYSON. WILLIAMS, Owner. 
AARON BIXBY, Assistant. 
WORCESTER 858. November 16, 1819. 
Personally appeared, Payson Williams, and Aaron 
Bixby, and made oath that the above statement by them 
subscribed, contains the truth and nothing but the truth, 


Before me, 


CALVIN WILLARD, Justice Peace. 
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| Fitchburg, September 11, 1819. Q 
T a 
l This is to certify, that I Philip F. Cowdin, sworn sur- ‘ 
i veyor of the town of Fitchburg, have this day measured a 4 
| certain plot of land, which was sown with wheat, and owned , 
I by Payson Williams, of said Fitchburg, in the:County of 
| Worcester, and find it to contain one acre and twenty rods, P 
« and no more. . | s 
i PHILIP F. COWDIN. t 
D 
omens arenes t' 
t 
Deerfield, October 4, 1819. c 
U 
I, John C. Hoyt, surveyor, have measured a tract. of ‘ 
land in Deerfield, belonging. to Maj. Dennis Stebbins, ‘ 
bounded West on the meadow road, and North East and t 
South on land of said Stebbins, and hereby certify the t 
same contains one acre and no more. . a 1 
JOHN C. HOYT. | 

Franklin, ss. October 7, 1819. Then John C. Hoyt, 

it made oath to the truth of the above certificate, before me, 

i PLINY ARMS, Justice Peace. 
i | Deerfield, October 13, 1819. 

i ; t 
The above tract of land lies in the North Meadow in " 
Deerfield, and is of a heavy rich loam. _ In the summer of ‘ 


1818, there was raised upon it broom-corn, and no manure 
applied, and it has been appropriated for the Jast eight or 
ten years alternately, to the raising of corn and potatoes, 
except one year a crop of hemp. The years, in which 
i! corn was raised, there was applied about five loads of ma- b 
nure. May 15, 1819, the above land was planted in drills 
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or rows; the rows three feet apart, and the seed dropped in, 
about one foot asunder—there was applied twenty loads of 
_ manure, ‘a small shovel full under each potatoe, which were — 
cut into three pieces. The land was first ploughed and 
then drilled or furrowed out for the reception of the seed, 
with a small plough and one horse, the seed was then cover- 
ed with a hoe—thirty-three bushels was the quantity of 
seed used, and they were a long red kind, known here by 
the name of merino. June 11th, just as the tops began to 
make their appearance, with a single horse there was turned 
two furrows on to each row, which nearly covered all the 
tops, and by the application of a hoe, they were completely 
covered. June 23d, there was turned two light furrows 
upon each row, for the purpose of destroying the weeds, 
not intending to increase the hills or ridges, and the few 
weeds that remained were subdued by hoeing. July 6th, 
the few scattering weeds that appeared were pulled up by 
hand. ‘They were dug with the hoe, and finished October 
13th, and the produce was six hundred and twelve 
bushels. 
DENNIS STEBBINS. 
JOHN: STEW ARD. 


Deerfield, October 13, 1819. 


We, John Steward and George Washburn, do certify 
that we assisted in digging all the potatoes on the above 
land, and by careful and actual admeasurement, there was 
six hundred and twelve bushels. 

JOHN STEWARD. 
GEORGE WASHBURN. 


Franklin. ss. October 13, 1819. Then Dennis Steb- 
bins, John Steward and George Washburn, made oath 
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to the truth of the facts contained in the certificates by 
them respectively signed, before me, 


PLINY ARMS, Justice Peace. 


[To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue following are the circumstances relative to the acre 
of land cultivated with Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnips, 
for which I put in my claim for a premium. 

The situation of the land is such as to form a gentle 


declivity from the north, giving it a southern exposure. ' 


The soil is a light loam, in some parts sandy, and much 
disposed to suffer by drought. It is occupied by forty- 
nine apple trees, the most of which are of thirteen years 
growth. It had for several years been in grass, yielding 
about one ton and a half of hay annually. In 1818 it re- 
ceived about twenty tons of manure, and produced an ordi- 
nary crop of cora and potatoes. In April 1819, it was 
ploughed, and in May and June, it was twice ploughed and 
harrowed by a single horse, and thoroughly pulverized 
preparatory to seeding. From the 22d, to the 28th of 
June, the ruta baga seed was planted in the following man- 
ner. Deep furrows were made about four feet asunder, in 
which was laid a quantity of manure, two furrows were 
ploughed on each side which covered the manure, and the 
whole formed a ridge of four furrows ; upon this ridge 
directly over the manure, the seed was immediately plant- 
ed, and the earth smoothed and pressed down with a hoe. 
Soon after the seedlings appeared, they were thinned out 
to ten or twelve inches apart, and the weeds were destroy- 
ed. In July, and in August, we ploughed twice between 
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the rows, carrying the plough within four inches of the 
plants and throwing the earth into a ridge, in the intervals, 
after which it was ploughed back against the plants and 
the ridges were hand-hoed. July 27th to 29th, we trans- 
planted about fifteen hundred plants on a part of the acre 
reserved for that purpose in rows without ridges, two and a 
half feet apart, and one foot distance in the rows, and 
transplanted to fill vacant places on the ridges, leaving 
each plant ten or twelve inches asunder throughout the 
whole. In the first week in September, the earth was 
loosened round the roots with a narrow hoe. The quanti- 
ty of manure on the acre was ninety horse loads, or about | 
thirty tons, it consisted of stable manure with sea weed, 
street dirt and various vegetable substances. The quanti- 
ty of seed was one pound, but half a pound would have 
been amply sufficient. I planted some seed on the 16th 
July and transplanted to fill some vacant places as late as 
the 20th August, and these attained a tolerable size, but 
all that were transplanted, proved greatly inferior to those 
which remained on the seeded ground. The crop was 
harvested from the 4th to the 10th of November and 
being accurately measured, the amount was four hundred 
and twenty-eight bushels. 


EXPENCES. 
Thirty tons manure, . : ‘ : $45 00 
Three ploughings, and Mirsowtiig : : - $8 00 
Ploughing twice between the rows . . , 8 00 


The whole of the labour, planting, hoeing, and trans- 


planting 26 days, for one man at 75 cents’. 19 50 
One pound of seed, ‘ ° = ‘ ‘ 1 50 


Harvesting the crop, eleven days ; : - $25 


od 





90 25 
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By 428 bushels ruta baga at 40 cents =. = gs $171 20 
Ruta baga tops equal to one ton English hay . 15 00 


186 20 


We the subscribers certify that the foregoing is a true 
statement, according to the best of our knowledge, except 
that Henry J. Douglass-.does not vouch for the harvesting 
and measuring the crop. 

JAMES THACHER. 
HENRY JAMES DOUGLASS, Laborer. 


PLYMOUTH, ss. November 25, 1819. 


Then personally appeared, James Thacher, and Henry 
James Douglass, and made oath to the truth of the forego- 
ing statement by them subscribed, before me, 

BEZA HAYWARD, Justice Peace. 


These certify, that I have measured a piece of land con- 
taining one acre on which Dr. James Thacher obtained the 
above mentioned crop of ruta baga. 


ROSSETER COTTON, Surveyor. 


PLYMOUTH, 838. December 1, 1819. 


Then personally appeared, Rosseter Cotton, Esq., and 
made oath that on measuring the acre mentioned in the 
foregoing certificate by him subscribed—he discharged his 


duty as surveyor faithfully and impartially, before me, 
BEZA HAYWARD, Justice Peace. 


We the subscribers certify that we harvested and mea- 
sured the crop of ruta baga, produced on the acre measur- 
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ed by Rosseter Cotton, Esq. as above, and that the whole 
number of bushels was four hundred and twenty-eight. 
THOMAS NELSON. 
JAMES COLLINGS. 


PLYMOUTH, 88. | November 30, 1819. 


Then personally appeared, the above named Thomas 
Nelson, and James Collings, and made oath that in measur- 


ing the crop of ruta baga mentioned in the foregoing cer- 


tificate, by them subscribed, they performed the same, 
faithfully and impartially, before me, 


BEZA HAYWARD, Justice Peace. 


The ruta baga may be considered as an important acqui- 
sition to our agricultural productions, affording an excellent 
fresh forage for horses, cattle, sheep and swine throughout 
the year. Having devoted much attention to the culture, 
the past season, I take the liberty to recommend to the 
attention of farmers, who may be unacquainted with this 
valuable article the following particulars. 1st. Deep plough- 
ing and plentiful manuring. 2d. Pulverizing the earth in 
the most effectual manner. 3d. Planting the seed and 


| transplanting the plants as speedily as possible, after ma- 


nuring and ploughing that the germs and roots may receive 
all the advantage of a fresh fermentation, which is a point’ 
I believe, not sufficiently appreciated by agriculturalists ; 
another point of importance, is to roll or press down the 
earth after sowing, else in a dry soil the small seeds not 
coming in immediate contact with the earth, cannot vegetate. 
4th. Deep ploughing between the rows by which the mould 
is exposed to the influence of the air, and those chemical 
changes facilitated, on which the growth of vegetables essen- 
tially depend. The result of my experiment shews deci- 
dedly, that ridging on land naturally light and dry, is inju- 
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rious to the crop, and that had the intervals between the 
rows been two and a half or three feet, instead of four feet 
wide, the product would have been considerably more 
abundant. Mr. Cobbett asserts, that the amount of the 
crop is always greatest when transplanted, but his position 
is,pot confirmed by my experiment. I should prefer re- 
seeding in vacant places, at several different periods, and 
the superabundant plants will be im readiness for trans- 
planting if required. It is, nevertheless, an important con- 
sideration, that a crop of ruta baga by means of transplant- 
ing, may be obtained after taking off a crop of early pota- 
toes, pease, oats, or any other grain harvested by the first, 
or even the tenth of August. It should be observed that 
the young plants while in the nursery should not be crowd- 
ed nor shaded, and for transplanting should be large, the 
bulbs about the size of a man’s finger. I am of opinion 
that ruta baga affords a more profitable crop than any other 
vegetable, nnless carrots be an exception. Judging from 
the produce of the same acre the last year, and also from 
the contiguous land the present season, I conclude that it 
would not have yielded more than one hundred and fifty 
bushels of potatoes, and [ think it may be affiemed, that 
land which yields forty bushels of India corn, will pro- 
duce seven or eight hundred or more, bushels of ruta baga. 
When these turnips are intended for the table, those should 
be selected which were planted the latest and are of quicker 
growth. Swine may be brought to eat them in a raw state, 
but it is more economical to boil or steam them. It is among 
the peculiar excellences of ruta baga, that if preserved from 
frost, the roois will retain their soundness and good quali- 
ties through the year and probably much longer. Cobbett 
observes that they are not fully ripe, and fit for use, until 
February. The leaves of ruta baga are eaten voraciously 
by cows, but they cannot be preserved long without spoil- 
ing, and they impart somewhat of an unpleasant flavour to 
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the milk. My store pigs are kept in a thriving condition 
on the leaves without any other food. 


JAMES THACHER. 


mos 


I James Snow of Salem, in the County of Essex, on 
solemn oath declare, that I saw Ebenezer Thrasher, take 
off of one acre of land in Southfields, in said Salem, two 
hundred barrels of beets, and to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, fifty four barrels more, all which beets grew on 
the said acre of land the season past. 


JAMES SNOW. 


I Jeremiah Bean of Salem, in the County of Essex, on 
solemn oath declare, that I have worked for Ebenezer 
Thrasher, for six months last past ; that. to my knowledge, 
the said Ebenezer Thrasher, raised on one acre of land, 
situate in Southfields in said Salem, two hundred and fifty- 
four barrels of beets, the season last past—that I assisted 
the said Thrasher, in cultivating said land, and saw the 
beets packed in barrels, and counted the said barrels 
myself. JEREMIAH BEAN. 


Essex, ss. October 25, 1819. 


Then James Snow, and Jeremiah Bean, severally made. 
solemn oath that the within affidavits by them severally 
subscribed, are true in every particular, before me, 


JOHN PUNCHARD, Justice: Peace. 


I Ebenezer Thrasher of Salem, in the County of Essex, 
on solemn oath declare, that in the summer of 1819, I 
raised on one acre of land by exact measurment, two hundred 


and fifty-four barrels of beets—that I assisted in packing © 
Vol. VI. 6 
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said beets in barrels, and. counted the barrels when filled. 
The said land is situate in Southfields, so called, in said 


Salem.  -EBENEZER THRASHER. 


Essex, ss. October 25, 1819. 


Then Ebenezer Thrasher, subscribed, and made solemn 
oath to the truth of the above affidavit, before me, 


JOHN PUNCHARD, Justice Peace. 


This is to certify, that the land on which I raised two 
hundred and fifty-four barrels of beets, in 1819, was culti- 
vated as follows, viz. : 1 ploughed the land April 16th, and 
then spread on, seven cords of manure of different kinds, 
then harrowed the land over three times, April 24th.— 
Ploughed the land over again, and likewise harrowed it 
over twice, April 26th. Ploughed it over again and added 
four cords manure, then harrowed three times, then raked 
it over, then sowed five pounds of seed, the distance be- 
tween the rows being two feet, and hoed through in the 
course of the season three times, and wed twice, and on 
the 19th October, begun to dig the above named, and end- 
ed on the 23d October. They were cultivated as above 
named, to the best of my knowledge. 


EBENEZER THRASHER. 


Salem, October 25, 1819. 

I hereby certify, that the land set off by me, for Mr. 
Ebenezer Thrasher, on which beets were growing at the 
time, (October 18, 1819,) contained one acre accurate 
measurement. 


JAMES GALE, Surveyor. 
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Fitchburg, November 12, 1819. 
[To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


Porsvawr to the object, for which one“acre and fifteen” 
square rods, as measured by P. F. Cowdin, and entered on 
your books for a premium, I take the liberty to state, that 
in 1818, said land was made use of as part of a sheep pasture. 

The nature ‘of the soil is’ what is génerally termed by farm- 
ers, warm chestnut land ; excellent for grain. After blow- 
ing, digging and getting off a part of the rocks into a double 
wall, (which enclosed the ‘field’ from ‘the’ original pasture) 
it was ploughed early in the autumn of 1818, for the ‘first 
time (probably) since its creation. » Hatly in the spring fol! 
lowing, it was harrowed, cross-ploughed and again‘ harrowed}! 
and after‘ furrowing four feet apart one way, had the ma- 
nure (unfermented and made from neat cattle and sheep) 
placed as near as could be jtfdged, two feet distant. The 
potatoes planted, 20th and 21st May. ‘Took of seed twen- 


| ty-five bushels’; ‘one half the “field planted with the seed- 


ends of the round whites (I am unable to call them. by any 
other name, as the seed was brought to this place twenty 
years ago, from Andover, Mass.) the other, part, with the 
Rio de la Plata, or long, reds, cut in the usual manners 
Were hoed for the first time - 14th June ; second and. last 
time 25th same month. Were harvested the last part of Oc: 3 
tober, and by actual measure were, five hundred and eighty 
bushels on one acre of the above, and fifteen bushels on 
the fifteen square rods, making in all five hondred and 
ninety-five bushels from the field. To account for the 
very great inequality in the relative number of bushels and 
rods, of the acre and the fifteen square rods over, it will 


be necessary to state, that from fifteen to thirty rods of the 


* 
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north part of the piece, the crop was comparatively light 
with the other part of the field, which was attributed by 
those knowing to the fact, to its being bounded on that 
side, by alarge and. thrifty growth of chestnut and other 
timber, whose roots, beyond a doubt, come in for a share of 
the earths vegetative properties. As to the odds in bush- 
els between the red and white the former yielded. ten bush- 
els more than the latter. I, however, consider my crop of 
whites the most valuable. 

PAYSON WILLIAMS, Onner. 

AARON BIXBY, Assistant. 


WoRCETER, 55. November 16, 1819. 


‘Personally appeared Payson Williams, and Aaron Bixby, 
and made oath, that the above statement, by them :respec- 
tively subscribed, contains the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, before me, 

CALVIN WHAPABD, Justice Peace. 
tio ‘shet 


.., Fitchburg, Novemben.16, 1819. 


| (To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. ] 
is 267 9a } ; 


GENTLEMEN, . Tb 


T been it not improper, in becoming a competitor for the 
premium on potatoes, to send you. minutes of the expences 
attending the raising one acre and fifteen rods of thai vege- 
table. It will be seen that in the relative expense and 
profit, in comparison with the carrot and many other roots, 
it would feave a considerable amount of profit in favour of 
the tap rooted vegetable ; yet we should at the same time 
consider, that where the potatoe is generally cultivated, 
it would be utterly impracticable to cultivate the other 
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roots.* This is case of the abovementioned plat ; it being 
literally a bed of rocks, which after blowing and getting off 
the principal part into.a wall and planting a crop of. pota- 
toes, the land is in an excellent, state for.a crop of wheat, 
followed by a crop. of clover. The inducements for. at- 
tempting to bring too such a piece of hard land, (where it 
is so cheap as twenty dollars the. acre) were, its, having 
annually a.very heavy crop.of thistles (a sure indication of 
its rich and excellent qualities, for the growth of other and 
more valuable vegetation) together with its being but thirty | 
rods from the house and-barn... It will, likewise be remem- 
bered. that the enormous expense in subduing the above- 
mentioned land is in a great measure attributable to its 
being very rocky, which hac an influence in retarding the 
work in'every stage, even to the taking out the potatoes in 
the fall. | 


EXPENSE. 


Breaking up the eal four yoke of oxen a and three 
men one. day ° broske ° ° - $7.00 
Half day harrowing, oxen at man. an» A 1 00 





* It will likewise. be recollected that the.cuiture of the potatoe 
(notwithstanding. what Mr. Cobbett says to the contrary,) isa grand 
promoter of the success of the crop which is immediately to follow, 
particularly wheat. It will also be admitted, that this root is invaria- 
bly made subservient in reclaiming rough lands. But setting aside 
its peculiar advantages above stated; it will be seen after giving every 
degree of latitude to the expense, that it is, independently, a profita- 
ble crop. The expense’ we here) find: to be seventy-five dollars 
sixty cents, the product five hundred and ninety-five bushels, at? twen- 
ty-five cents per bushel from the field in this part of the country, will 


be “ me a p - - - $ 48 75 
Deduct for expense - - : - - 75 60 
Gain from one acre and fifteen rods - - - $73 15 


And left the land in a complete state for the ensuing year. Ww. 
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_ Amount brought forwafd 2 oo 800 
One day cross ploughing, 2 yoke oxen, 2:men . 4 00 
Furrowing half day, 2 mien and'1 yoke oxen ‘ 1 50) 
Seeded with 25 bushels ‘potatoes at 3s. (seed ends) 12 50 
T'wenty buck loads unfermented’ manure (30 bush- 

els to the load) ‘ ‘ ote Bk BO 2130) 00 
Three men and 1 yoke oxen, 2 days planting . 8 00 
First hoeing four days’ man, and’ half day ‘horse 

ploughing é é i 4 d ’ - 450 
Second hoeing the same . . , tec plo gg 
Fifteen days in harv Meee the crop (595) at 84 cts.-12 60 


$75 60 


















Fitchburg, September 17, 1819. 


This is to certify that I, Philip F. Cowdin, sworn sur- 
veyor of the town of Fitchburg, have this day measured a 
certain plot of land, planted with potatoes and owned by 
Payson Williams of said Fitchburg, inthe County of Wor- 
cester, and find the same to contain une acre and?’ fifteen 


rods, and no more. PHILIP -F. COWDIN. 




















(There being no competitors for premiums for inventions, 
under circumstances, which authorized the Committee on 
that subject to award any, none. were adjudged.] 
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ON THE BAD MANAGEMENT OF ORCHARDS. 


{Communicated for the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. ] 


Wy are farmers so neglectful of their orchards? Our 
ha farms are portioned out into orchard, mowing, tillage and 
hi pasture. ‘This is so common a division, that a plantation of 
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fruit trees must have been considered a useful occupation 


of the soil. But in what a state ave the trees in most parts 
of the country || Good orchards are, however, sufficiently 
numerous to shew that good management in this branch of 
husbandry is as profitable as in any other. 

If some districts are well stocked with trees, others exhi- 
bit only a few, scattered along on the road. side, old and in 
a decrepid state, the remnants of fine orchards of better 
days. 

But, in respectable farming towns, in all paris of the 
Commonwealth, one may see, in the fields, appie and other 
fruit trees, bristled all over, from root to top, with branches 
like whip sticks ; hide bound, cankered and covered with 
moss. All the sap which, in this state of the trees, the 
roots can supply, is little, if any, more than enough to feed 
the years growth of wood. At best, the produce is but a 
small quantity of half grown degenerate fruit. 

Many farmers think no allention necessary to young trees 


‘ after planting, unless it be to keep the ground open round 


the roots for a year or two. ‘The stocks are then left en- 
tirely to their own instinct of self preservation and natural 
tendency to grow and fructify. The innate vigor of the 
plant is all its dependence. Its self renovating power, its 
only means of recovery from injuries inflicted by insects. 
If a tree survives early neglect, the untamed luxuriance of 
its top, seems to reproach the farmer for his want of care, 
as its redundancy of wood, is incompatible with the produc- 
tion of fruit. | 

Bad cyder is as common as poor orchards. Whether 
the great consumption of ardent spirits is the cause, or the 
effect, of the indifferent quality of the cyder made in this 
State, the use of them is at least countenanced by it. 
Not a tavern keeper, or inn-bolder, thinks that the credit of 
his house is in any degree affected by the quality of the 
cyder he may offer to his guests, however poor it may be. 
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It is apology enough, that any better than his is rarely found 
in private houses. Thete are but two states in which this 
liquor is commonly seen. It is either syrup, or verjuice. A 
farmer’s family will gorge themselves with the first for about 
six weeks after the cyder comes from the press, and then 
drink the latter all the rest of the year, unless indeed, its 
corrosive asperity should render a recourse to rum or 
brandy necessary. , / 
Perhaps not many of the tables of our farmers, me- 
chanics, and laborers, are regularly supplied at meals 
with ardent spirits, as a family beverage. But the 
heads of families and hired men drink but sparingly 
of sour cyder, knowing that such an indulgence as would 
satisfy their craving for liquid, would be attended with 
severe colic and other unpleasant effects. The comple- 
ment of drink for workmen is commonly, therefore, made 
up with ardent spirits, taken at other times during the day. 
It would be going too far, to assert, that the farmers, as a 
class, are intemperate in the use of ardent spirits. It is, 
however, a subject of regret, that the practice is not more 
disreputable, and that young men in their full health and 
vigor, should so often require of their employers, an allow- 
ance of a half a pint of spirit per day, as a necessary of 
life. Sownd cyder would invigorate more without impairing 
the tone of the stomach. But how few farmers have it in 
their power to offer the alternative. A good method of 
making, in the first place, and then of preserving, cyder, is 
so rarely practised, that farmers are themselves to blame 
that they are at so much expense for rum, when there can be 
little doubt, that their hired men and they themselves would 
give a preference to cyder, not sour. They have but to 
_ cherish their orchards, and to pursue well known methods 
in manufacturing and curing the liquor, to be relieved from 


a vexatious expense, and the still more vexatious evils of 
occasional, or habitual, intemperance. 
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Fruit is not a staff of life, b 


- is an innocent and re- 
freshing luxury. Its medicinal uses give it also, no incon- 
siderable value. 


Taken in all the variety which our cli- 
mate admits of, it may be made to contribute largely to 
health, comfort and enjoyment. As it is not a principal 
article for the sustenance of life, neither is it one which 
requires any great or constant labor to secure. Compared — 
with bread stuffs and culinary vegetables, and considering 
the labor bestowed on these, it is almost a free gift of Pro- 
vidence. Fruit trees may be grown in fields in which 
grain and vegetable crops are cultivated, not only without 
interfering, while young, with the processes which these 
latter require, but so as to derive benefit from them with- 
out diminishing the ground crops. And when the trees 
have attained to their full size, the soil occupied by their 
roots, and the space shaded by their tops, if lost for tillage, 
will pay a greater profit from the trees, if well pruned and 
kept clean, than it would, employed in any other culture. 
The labor in keeping the trees in order, is very trifling, if 
bestowed seasonably. Most of what is required, should be 
done in the spring, before the frost leaves the ground, and 
other business is pressing. 

It is well known that fruit trees may be cultivated with 
advantage in ground too rocky for tillage, without losing the 
use of it as pasture, provided stakes are set to keep off the 
cattle. The soil must, however, be kept open about the 
young trees, to obtain a free growth. It is, unnecessary to 
say that manure may be applied with advantage, and that 
the value of it will not be lost when so applied. The de- 
clivities on the south sides of hills, which are too steep, or 
too rough, for the plough, afford fine situations for fruit 
trees. So that on many farms, extensive orchards of vari- 
ous kinds of fruit may be had, without interfering with, or 


diminishing the amount of other crops. 
Vol. VI. 7 
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The apple, pear and cherry, are certain enough as bear- 
ers to justify a reliance x them for profit. The peach 
and plum are delicious fruits, and this character would 
seem to entitle them toa trial on every farm. They should 
be planted near to the buildings—the former on the south 
side for greater warmth, the latter on the north side for 
the advantage of the shade, which the plum requires. 

The varieties of the several species of fruit which may 
be brought to perfection in this Commonwealth, are nume- 
rous, and are cultivated with success near the coast, but. 
vn are little known in the interior. They are, however, com- 
iH i mon enough to furnish scions for every county, in the state. 
i | Our farmers have only to decide, that they will turn their 

Ht attention to the raising of fruit, and they will have no diffi- 
| culty and little or no expense in obtaining scions of the 
if best. But it ought, at the same time, to be recollected, 
ie that as the improved and most delicious fruits have come 
i i of careful cultivation, and are derived from originals of very 
ordinary character, so if the trees are treated with neglect, 
these fruits will degenerate and in a short time be no longer 
cognizable as the same. 

It may not be universally known, that by taking off a 
portion of the fruit from a healthy tree, at an early stage, 
what remains will become larger and be finer than if the 
whole were suffered to remain—because more sap is at 
liberty to be expended upon them. Keep the earth loose 
about the roots, and manuring produces the same effect— 
enlivening the roots and encouraging them to put forth 
more fibres, and in consequence, a greater quantity of nu- 
trition is absorbed, of which the fruit will get its proportion. 

Whatever promotes a free circulation of the sap, as 
cleansing the bark from scales and scraping it to make it 
tender and yielding, and whatever helps to perfect the 
maturation of the sap in the leaves of the tree, by giving them 


a full exposure to the sun and air, as by cutting out the 
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central branches when the head is too bushy, and giving it 
an expanded form, promotes the growth, general health, 
and productiveness of the tree. 

It would require little time to satisfy any rational mind, 
that the caterpillar, the canker worm and the slug, by de- 
vouring the leaves, destroy a part of the machinery neces- 
sary to the work of vegetation and fructification. The 
tree must therefore decline if they are permitted to invade 
it, and to keep possession year after year. 

A large stock of fruit trees may be raised with very 
little trouble by fencing in a few rods of good ground asa 
nursery, and sowing pomace on part, and reserving part for . 
the seeds or stones of other fruit. There should be space 
enough within the enclosure to admit of transplanting the 
shoots the second year. The following year they will be 
in a state for budding or for grafting. In the mean time, 
the farmer may learn by a little inquiry where the buds and 
scions may be obtained when wanted. 

This nursery will not only supply his new plantations, 
but afford fine thrifty trees, to take the places of such as 
decay in the orchard. He will thus avoid the effects of 
the ignorance, or deceit, of nursery men, whose trees not 
seldom prove not to be of the kinds, for which they are 
sold. ‘This is trae in many instances of trees which have 
been ordered from New York. 

We have before adverted to the number of fruit trees 
which may be seen scattered over the face of the country 
in the more populous’ districts. But from the languishing 
state in which they are, they seem to have been thought 
worth merely the trouble of planting. 

If, indeed, they are not worth the little additional care 
of pruning and cleaning, they are but cumberers of the 
ground. And both for appearance and use the soil had 
better be converted to some other purpose. For what is 
more unsightly than a neglected orchard! and as to profit, 
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one might as well keep a flock of scabby sheep, which can 
never come in contact with bush, or briar, or splintered rail, 
without leaving wool by the ounce behind them. A lean 
ox with a broken limb, fit neither for work, nor slaughter, is 
another emblem of neglected fruit trees. 

The cultivation of fruit for the market is a minor object 
in parts remote from large towns. But in districts where 
cood fruit would command a ready market and good price, 
there prevails an unaccountable inattention and indifference. 
On some farins, in a condition otherwise respectable, and 
with orchards of from one to two hundred trees, all that is 
obtained is about twenty barrels of cyder, a few barrels of 
ealing apples, a bushel or two of pears, and a small quantity 
of the stone fruits, Again, on a few other farms with or- 
chards of the same number of trees of equal age, the harvest 
yields ten times as much. Not that in the latter case the 
years wages paid out amonnt to a larger sum, or that more 
hands are employed.—But what hands there are, are better 
directed. The care of trees is considered by the proprie- 
tor an important branch of husbandry, and as such is attend- 
ed to as systematically as any other branch, In truth the 
whole difference in the result of the year proceeds from 
this, that the farmer in the one case inspects. his orchards 
carefully in the spring and puts .them inorder, while the 
farmer in the other throws away the same time in idle 
conversation or listless inaction, waiting for the frost to be 
gone and reserving all his strength for the plough. 

The length of time required to bring fruit trees into a 
bearing state—the accidents to which they are liable—the 
uncertainty of the harvest—and the smallness of profit at 
the best,--these are thought, by many, sufficient objections 
to the cultivation of orchards, at least with any great degree 
of care. 

The first objection may be answered by a direct appeal 
to the farmer’s sense of interest. What, sir, will it cost 
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you to purchase and to set out your hundred young trees 
and to take proper care of them the first year? Will not 
your farm be worth the second, third, and fourth year and 
so on, as much more to sell, or to keep for yourself, or your 
children, as.it will,have cost you, in the mean time, to take 
good care of your young orchard?» And whenit shall have 
come into full bearing, at twelve or fourteen; years, | will 
you not be indemnified by the increased value of your 
farm, which a productive orchard will give to it? Will not 
your profit be fifty fold in proportion to your expense? 

But, you say, your trees are liable to premature decay 
and to accidents? <A thriving nursery, which costs little, 
will supply losses which care could not prevent. 

Then comes the uncertainty of the harvest.—But -what 
harvests are not uncertain? You toil and waste:your strength 
in the corn field, and yet your harvest is uncertain. A bad 
fruit year comes,.and afew days labor in pruning and -cleans- 
ing your trees is.,all youj,can have.lost.—Even) this is not 
lost, for the quantity of fruit, even in a bad year, will more, 
than pay you. Besides, commonly, the pie year is. 
very abundant in fruit... > ,. 

But there is the fourth objection—the nina of profit. 
The word profit is a;.relative term. .He, who gains ten 
cents on one dollar, makes a greater. profit. than he:who 
gains five per cent. on one hundred. dollars. . Calculate what 
it has cost you to raise your orchard, and to make your, 
cyder—to gather and barrel your fruit for the market, and, 
if your cyder will bring but nine shillings the ,barrel and 
your fruit. but two dollars, the absolute gain maybe twenty 
per cent., taking the rent of the land employed into the ac- 
count, although the whole amount received may not be a 
tenth part of the income of the farm. The probability is, 
however, that from a large stock of trees of various kinds — 
of fruit, the profit may amount to a considerable sum; and 
thus from a very small original cost, the sales, of fruit, may 
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come to be the principal income of a farm, in other respects 
in good condition. : 

In any part of the Commonwealth a fruit harvest from a 
good orchard, will pay a@ profit for consumption at home, if 
no sale can be made of it. The early wind falls, if not ripe 
enough for cyder and not used to make vinegar, will not be 
lost if thrown into the hog pen. The great tendency to 
heat in swine makes the acid of fruit grateful to the animal’ 
and useful to the carcase.’ If there is more fruit than the. 
farmer can consume in his family, it will give him an op- 
portunity to make a nicer selection for the cyder press, 
and thus to obtain cyder ofa better quality. For in keep- 
ing the apples late, in order to mature them more perfectly 
before taking them to the mill, he need not be scrupulous 
in throwing out from the heap, for his hogs, all that are in 
the least decayed; as the cyder will not be so likely to have 
a flat taste, or be'so liable to the acetous fermentation. 

Besides the advantage of a wholesome and refreshing be- 
verage which is yielded by the apple, it may; as an article of 
food, be made to form an agreeable and no unimportant part 
of the diet of a family. Other fruits in their season are en- 
titled to the like recommendation. , 

‘It is as obvious, as striking, how much more moral, bap- 
py and prosperous ‘ow?’ Commonwealth would be, were a 
general and siniultaneous attention how given to the restor- 
ing’ of our'old orchards and the planting of new ones on 
every farm where they aré wanting! The debasing and 
wasteful ‘habit of rum drinking would rapidly disappear 
with the increase of the crops, and proper exertions on the 
part of our Country Agricultural Societies, to diffuse the 
knowledge of the best methods of making and preserving 
cyder. 


A full treatise on the subject of making and curing cyder 
may be found in a late number of this Repository.* 


* Volume iv. page 170. 
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Also, in an earlier Number, the names and character of 
the best fruits of every kind cultivated in New-England. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 


(The following directions for the management of Fruit Trees, in every 
stage of their growth, will be found satisfactory—They are from 
MarsHatv’s Rurat Economy.) 


A Seed bed and nursery ground should be kept per- 
fectly clean, and be double dug, from a foot to eighteen 
inckes deep. The seedling plants ought to be sorted agree- 
ably to the strength of their roots, that they may rise 
evenly together. In transplanting, the tap or bottom root 
should be taken off, and, at the same time, the longer side 
rootlets should be shortened. The young plants should 
then be set, in rows, three feet apart, and from fifteen to 
eighteen inches asunder in the rows; care being taken not 


- to cramp the roots, but to bed them evenly and horizontally 


among the mould. In strictness of management they 
ought, two years previous to their being transferred to the 
orchard, to be retransplanted into unmanured double-dug 
ground, four feet every way apart, in order that the feed- 
ing fibres may be brought so near the stem, that they may 
be removed with it into the orchard, instead of being as 
they generally are left behind in the nursery. Hence in 
this second transplantation, as in the first, the branches of 
the root should not be left too long ; but ought to be short- 
ened, in such a manner, as to induce them to form a regular 
globular root; sufficiently small to be removed with their 
plant ; yet sufficiently large to give it firmness and vigor in 
the plantation. 

If the raising or improving of varieties be the object in 
view, the nursery-ground should be naturally deep and 
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come to be the principal income of a farm, in other respects 
in good condition. 

In any part of the Commonwealth a fruit harvest from a 
good orchard, will pay a profit for consumption at home, if 
no sale can be made of it. The early wind falls, if not ripe 
enough for cyder and hot used to make vinegar, will not be 
lost if thrown into the hog pen. The great tendency to 
heat in swine makes the acid of fruit grateful to the animal’ 
and useful to the carcase.’ If there is more fruit than the - 
farmer can consume in his family, it will give him an op- 
portunity to make a nicer selection for the cyder press, 
and thus to obtain cydeér ofa better quality. For in keep- 
ing the apples late, in order to mature them more perfectly 
before taking them to the mill, he need not be scrupulous 
in throwing out from the heap, for his hogs, all that are in 
the least decayed; as the cyder will not be so likely to have 
a flat taste, or be'so liable to the acetous fermentation. 

Besides the advantage of a wholesome and refreshing ‘be- 
verage which is yielded by the apple, it may, as an article of 
food, be made to form an agreeable and no unimportant part 
of the diet of a family. Other fruits in their season are en- 
titled to the like recommendation. : 

‘It is as obvious, as striking, how much more moral, bap- 
py and prosperous ‘ow?! ‘Commonwealth would be, were a 
general and siniultaneous attention now given to the restor- 
ing’ of our'old orchards and the planting of new ones on 
every farm where they aré wanting! The debasing and 
wasteful ‘habit of rum drinking would rapidly disappear 
with the increase of the crops, and proper exertions on the 
part of our Country Agricultural Societies, to diffuse the 
knowledge of the best methods of making and preserving 
cyder. ! 

A full treatise on the subject of making and curing cyder 
may be found in a late number of this Repository.* 


* Volume iv. page 170. 
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Also, in an earlier Number, the names and character of 
the best fruits of every kind cultivated in New-England. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 


{The following directions for the management of Fruit Trees, in every 
stage of their growth, will be found satisfactory.—They are from 
MarsHAui’s Rurat Economy.] 


A Seed bed and nursery ground should be kept per- 
fectly clean, and be double dug, from a foot to eighteen 
inches deep. The seedling plants ought to be sorted agree- 
ably to the strength of their roots, that they may rise 
evenly together. In transplanting, the tap or bottom root 
should be taken off, and, at the same time, the longer side 
rvotlets should be shortened. The young plants should 
then be set, in rows, three feet apart, and from fifteen to 
eighteen inches asunder in the rows ; care being taken not 
- to cramp the roots, but to bed them evenly and horizontally 
among the mould. In strictness of management they 
ought, two years previous to their being transferred to the 
orchard, to be retransplanted into .unmanured double-dug 
ground, four feet every way apart, in order that the feed- 
ing fibres may be brought so near the stem, that they may 
be removed with it into the orchard, instead of being as 
they generally are left behind in the nursery. Hence in 
this second transplantation, as in the first, the branches of 
the root should not be left too long ; but ought to be short- 
ened, in such a manner, as to induce them to form a regular 
globular root; sufficiently small to be removed with their 
plant ; yet sufficiently large to give it firmness and vigor in 
the plantation. 

If the raising or improving of varieties be the object in 
view, the nursery-ground should be naturally deep and 
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well soiled, and highly manured ; and the plants repeated- 
ly moved at every second, third, or fourth year, that they 
may luxuriate not only in rich but in fresh pasturage ; 
thereby doing perhaps all that art can do, inthis stage of 
improvement, loward giving freedom to the sap vessels, 
and size and richness to the fruit. 

The intervals may, while the plants are small, be crop- 
ped with such kitchen-garden produce as will not crowd or 
over-shadow the plants; the rows being kept perfectly 
free from weeds. 

In pruning the plants, the leading shoot should be parti- 
cularly attended to. If it shoot double, the weaker of the 
contending branches should be taken off. If the leader be 
lost and not easily recoverable, the plant should be cut 
down to within a hand’s breadth of the soil, and a fresh 
stem trained. Next to the leader, the stem boughs require 
attention. The undermost boughs should be taken off by 
degrees ; going over the plants every winter; always cau- 
tiously preserving sufficient heads to draw up the sap; 
thereby giving strength to the stems and vigor to the roots 
and branches: not trimming them up to naked stems as in 
the common practice; thereby drawing them up prema- 
turely tall and feeble in the lower part of the stems. The 
thickness of the stem ought to be in proportion to its height, 
a tall stock therefore requires to remain longer in the nur- 
sery than a low one. 


BEST METHOD OF PLANTING IN THE ORCHARD. 


Describe a circle about five or six feet diameter for the 
hole. If the ground be in grass, remove the sward in shal- 
low spits, placing the sods on one side of the hole. The 
best of the loose mould placed by itself on another side; 
and the dead earth, from the bottom of the hole, in a third 
heap. 
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The depth of the holes.should be regulated'by the na- 
ture of the sub-soil. Where this is cold and retentive, the 
holes should not be made much deeper than the cultivated 
soil. To go lower, is to forma receptacle for water, which, 
by standing among the roots, is very injurious to the plants. 
On the contrary, in a dry light soil, the holes should be 
made considerably deeper ; as wellto obtain a degree of 
coolness and moisture, as to be:able to establish tke plants 
firmly io the soil. In soils of a‘ middle quality, the hole 
should be of such depth, that when the sods are thrown to 
the bottom of it, the plant will stand at the same depth in 
the orchard, as it did inthe nursery. Eack hole therefore, 
should be of a depth adapted to the particular root planted 
init. The holes ought, however; for various reasons, te 
be made previous to the day of planting. If the season of 
planting be spring, and the ground and the weather be dry, 
the holes should be watered, the evening before the day of 
planting, by throwing two or three’ pailfuls of water into 
each ; a new but eligible practice. 

In planting, the sods should be thrown to the bottom of 
the hole, chopt with the spade, and covered with some of 
the finest of the mould. If the hole be so deep, that with 
this advantage, the bottom will not be raised high enough 
for the plant, some of the worst of the mould should be re« 
turned, before the sod be thrown down. 

The bottom of the hole being raised to: a proper height 
and adjusted, the lowest tire of roots are fo be spread upon 
it; drawing them out horizontally and spreading them in dif- 
ferent directions, drdWing out with the hand the rootlets 
and fibres which severally belong to them ; spreading them 
out as a feather ; pressing themevenly into the soil, and 
covering them, by band, with some of the finest of the 
mould; the other tires of roots are then to be spread out 
and bedded in a similar manner. Great care is to be taken 


to work the mould well in, by hand, that no hollowness 
Vol. VI. 8 
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be left. To prevent which, the mould is to be trodden 
hard with the foot. The remainder of the mould should be 
raised into a hillock round the stem, for the triple use of 
affording coolness, moisture and stability to the plant.. A 
little dish should be made on the top of the hillock, and 
from the rim of this, the slope should be gentle to the cir 
cumference of the hole, where the broken ground should 
sink some few inches below the level of the orchard. All 
this detail may be deemed unnecessary ; by those, 1 mean, 
who have been accustomed to bury the roots of plants in 
the grave digger’s manner; but I can recommend every 
part of it to those,, who wish to ensure success, from my 
own practice. 

Plants which have been transplanted in the manner here 
recommended, whose heads have been judiciously lessened, 
and which have been planted in the manner here described, 
seldom require any other stay than their own roots. If, 
however, the stems be tall, and the roots few and short, 
they should be supported in the usual manner with stakes, 
or, rather in the following manner, which is at once simple, 
strong, and most agreeable to the eye. Take a large post 
and slit it with a saw, and place the parts flat way, with the 
faces to the plant, one on each side of it, and two feet apart, 
and nail your rails upon the edges of the posts. 

There are two ways of grafting. One is upon the stock, 
after two, three, or four years growth in the nursery. The 
manner is—to cut the entire head of the stock off and then 
to make a cleft in the top and insert the scions in it, cover- 
ing up the whole crown afterwards~with a composition. 
But this method is attended with this disadvantage, that 
should one of the grafts not take (two are usually inserted, 
one on each side) the cleft remains open, after the com- 
position falls off ; and thus the cavity at the top on one side, 
not being filled up with new wood, becomes a receptacle 
for moisture and is very apt to decay. | 
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"Phe other method, and the best, is to let the stock re- 
main until large'enough to be grafted in the’boughs, name- 
ly, until the trained boughs be about an inch in diameter. 

_ By taking a view of the natural enemies of fruit trees, we 
shall be better able to judge of the art requisite'to ‘their 
preservation. 

« The enemies of fruit trees, are, a redundancy of wood ; 
moss; spring frosts; blights; insects; an excess of fruit’; 
old age. 

Some of them are beyond human reach; but most» of 
them are within the control of art. 

A redundancy of wood is the cause of numerous evils. 
The roots, or rather the pasturage which supports them, is 
exhausted unprofitably ; the*bearing wood robbed of part 
of its sustenance, and the natural life of the tree unneces- 
sarily shortened ; while the superfluous wood, which is the 
cause of this mischief, places the tree in perpetual danger 
by giving the winds additional power over it; and is in- 
jurious to the bearing wood, by retaining the damps, and 
preventing a due circulation of air. 

‘The underhanging boughs weigh down, especially when 
loaded with leaves, the fruit bearing branches they are 
preying upon, giving them a drooping habit, or at least pre- 
venting their taking, as they ought, and otherwise would, 
an ascending direction. While those, which grow within 
the head, are equally injurious in crossing and chafing the 
profitable branches. | 

The outer surface only is able to mature fruit properly. 
Every inward and every underling branch ought therefore 
tebe removed. It is no uncommon sight to see two or three 
tires of boughs pressing down hard, one upon another ; with 
their twigs so intimately interwoven, that even when their 
leaves are off,'a small bird can scarcely creep in among 
them. Trees thus neglected, acquire, through a want of 
ventilation and exercise, a runty, stinted, habit, and the 
fruit they bear, becomes of a crude inferior quality. 
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The great object of the fruit farmer is, to produce a ¢rop 
every year; and nothing is more likely to obtain it than 
keeping the trees in perfect health, and endeavouring to 
prevent their bearing beyond their strength, in a general 
fruit year. 

Moss is chiefly, perhaps, owing to the nature of the.soil,- 
and cannot be altogether prevented ; but it may, in most cases, 
be checked, and its evil effects in a great measure avoid- 
ed. I have seen several orchards in which the trees were 
almost entirely subdued by this vegetable vermin. . Some 
of the trees, with, perbaps, only one bough left alive, and 
others entirely kijled,and yet suffered to remain an incum- 
brance to the ground and a disgrace to the country. What 
avails the’number of trees, if they are not productive? How 
absurd then to spare any reasonable expense to preserve 
them ina state of healih and productiyeness ; ov to suffer 
those to encumber the soil, which are past recovery. 

Spring frosts are an enemy against which, perhaps it is 
most difficult toguard orchard trees. Dry frosts are ober 
served to have no other effect than keeping the blossoms 
back ; consequently are frequently serviceable to fruit trees. 
But wet frosts, namely, frests after rain or a foggy air, and 
before the trees have had time to dry, are very, injurious 
to the buds. An instance is mentioned, in which a flying 
hazy shower in the evening was succeeded by a smart frost ; 
that sideiof the tree against which the haze drove, was/en- 
tirely cut off; while that side of the tree which escaped 
‘he moisture likewise escaped the effect of the frost. — 

Much however may depend on the strength of the blos- 
soms. ‘The spring of the year, 1788, had its frosts; and 
all hopes of fruit trees were more than once given up; yet 
for quantity or quality taken conjointly, there has perbapa, 
seldom been so good a fruit year. But this year, the buds 
formed, and the blossoms broke forth with unusual ‘vigour, 
and were enabled, by their own strength, to set common 
enemies at defiance. On the contrary, in the succeeding 
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spring, the blossoms sickened in the bud, the a 
was, that scarcely an apple succeeded: i 

‘The assistance, therefore, required from art, in this case, 
is, by keeping the trees in a:healthful vigorous state, to en- 
able them to throw out a strength of bud and blossom ;: and 
by keeping them thin of wood, to give them an opportuiity 
of drying quickly, before the frost sets in: 

The term blight isof vague signification. , Black blight- 
ing winds are talked of every where, but mo definite idea is 
any where affixed to the expression.) :That corn and fruit 
become unproductive, without any visible cause, and that 
fruit ‘trees are liable to be infected with insects, are certain- 
ly facts.'| But whether insects be the cause or the effect 
of blights does not appear te be yet settled: 

With respect to blights, all the assistance, which art 
can render, is ‘to keep the trees in a state of healthfulness, 
and prevent as much as possible an excess of fruit. As 
old age catinot be prevented, we have only to-consider how 
the: productiveness of trees may be protracted.» I have 
seen healthy bearing apple trees, which now wear their 
second.top. ‘The first tops:being: worn out were cut off, 
and the stumps saw-gnafted, » Sometimes we::see/ trees so 
far gone;im-decay, that; their productiveness no: longer. re- 
pays their encumbrance’ of: the soil! - How! injudicious in 
auch) case is thesconduct of}):the proprietor, who: permits 
such trees to remain year after year imbibing and! wasting 
the substance of his sail! 
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ABSTRACT OF AN ESSAY “ON THE ECONOMY OF FARM- 
YARD MANURE.” By FRANcIB: eat veces ael in’ Len- 
don in: 1818, DD ti . 


ON FARM-YARD MANURE, 


Far-yarp Manure has been,aptly, termed the Farmer’s 
Sheet-anchor. The husbanding of it is imperfectly under- 
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stood, or not sufficiently: attended:to. One error in manu- 
facturing of Farm-yard dung, is ‘the keeping the dung: of 
different species of animals in separate heaps, ‘or. :depart- 
ments, and applying them ‘to the land, without aeqeennenigs 
and in an improper state. | 

The dung of cattle: fattening is richer than that: of lean 
ones. Hogs are of course more active in it, and turn it 
over more frequently. They continue longer at: work upon 
it, leave of consequence more of their own manure, ‘and: it 
becomes more intimately mixed, and is proportionally ‘in- 
creased in value. 

The dung of store cattle is often very inferior, they being 
generally kept poor. Pigs have therefore less inducement 
to turn over their litter and dung. It is neither rich ‘nor 
well mixed. : 

Horse-dung is usually thrown out in» heaps by. the side 
of stables. It is little spread. In such:heaps it soon fer- 
ments and heats to an excess: The centre of the heap»is 
burnedior chared to a dry white: substance previncially: 
called ‘‘fire fanged.”? + ok i : 

During) this state it loses fed 50 to 75 per cent. | of its 
value. ‘Against“his waste the diligent and attentive farmer 
should. guards Phe remedy s:ieasy and ‘not expensive: 
Lt is only not allowing this: dungithus ‘to accumulate, ‘and, 
removing it from the stable ‘door and spreading it:about: the 
yards where the store cattle:are: kept. This can: be done 
at spare {tme, occasionally, in job-work. 

The hog-dung ought also to be carted in feeding hog- 
sties, and spread over the stofé cattle yard. 

‘Fhe best,form ofa faym-yagd isa little hollowing, (‘4 dish- 
ing’? as it is ealled) .to::the,.centre.: Here the ‘urine sand 
drippings of the farm-yard concentrate. If the quantity 
be sufficient to pay for the expense, it. is an excellent me- 
ihod, to throw it by means of a punp into water carts, and 
spread it over grass land. Or, litter, scourings of ditches, 
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and the like may be thrown into. it for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing the manure and. wash. This forms an excellent 
dressing for permanent grass land, or for young. clover lays. 

The farm-yard should. be considered. alway’s as a: pre- 


paratory process to the dung heap. Into the farm-yard 


every thing should be brought in the course of the sum- 
mer, which is calculated to be converted into manure. In 
it all descriptions of dung should be brought and blended 
together. Horse dung, where it is to be had, should be 
daily carted into the farm-yard. An abundant stock of 
pigs should be kept inthem. No dry straw should be allow- | 
ed to blow about thé farm. Nettles, thistles, coarse weeds, 
before they seed, should not be allowed to die and waste on 
road sides and in ditches, after being cut down. Cattle 
should be fed in the yards, always in winter, and as much as 
possible in summer. The yard, barn, and sheds should al- 
ways be kept well littered.—Soap lees of the farm-house— 
saw dust—leaves of trees—road scrapings-—scourings of 
ditches, in short, all animal and vegetable substances, should 
be carefully collected and thrown into the farm-yard. 


ON FORMING DUNG HEAPS, OR PIES. 


When it becomes necessary to empty the farm-yard, 
either from the season, or want of room, or to expedite 
spring work, or to employ the teams in unfavourable weather; 
the following steps should be pursued. 

Ist, Collect large heaps of clay, marl, marsh mud, pond 
mud, or the like, and lay, in the first place, a bottom for 
your manure, as broad and wide as you may deem con- 
venient, six or eight inches thick; and next, lay a large 
quantity of it in rows on each side of the bottoms thus laid 
out. 

2d, Draw the dung out of the yards and place it upon 
these bottoms, driving the carts upon the bottoms and suc- 
cessively upon the deposits, for at this stage the dung 
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ought to be compressed together, so as that all. fernienta- 
tion may be prevented. as. much as possible. In taking 
the dung from the farm-y.ard, if it have not been previously 
mixed in the yard, it should be so, im drawing to the heap, 
by taking afew loads from one yard, or from one part of 
a yard, and then from another alternately. For it often bap- 
pens that the dung is not of the same quality; nor made 
with the same regularity in all parts, even of the same farm- 
yard. Coal ashes, road droppings, and all other collections 
of manure should also be carried to the dung heap in the 
fields. 

3d, One or two men (according to the number of teams 
employed and distance from the yards) should remain con- 
stantly at the heaps while the teams are at work, on pur- 
pose to spread and level the dung regularly, 80 as to ren- 
der the ascent easy for the succeeding teams as they come 
wilh their loads. 

4th, When the heaps are raised as high as convenient 
for the cattle to draw up, several loads should be tipped up 
at the ends of the heaps, for the purpose of \making them 
up to the square of the centre. The whole heaps should 
then be completely covered with the clay, marl, mud, or 
soil, previously collected, in rows, by the sides of the heaps. 
If a sufficient quantity of materials for this purpose have 
not previously been collected, more should be got ready, 
without loss of time, so as eifectually to inclose the dung 
heaps in a crust,—whence in England they are called pies: 
The dung wil be preserved in such a pie, in a perfect 
state, with little or no fermentation, deterioration, or dimi- 
nution, and without loss by exhalation or evaporation. 

5th, The Pies should remain in this state, until within 
ten days or a fortnight of the time the manure will be want- 
ed, when they should be turned carefully over, and the 
crust, top, bottom and sides intimately mixed with the dung. 
When the turning is completed, immediately plough seve- 
ral furrows of the natural soil all round the heaps, and with 
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the loose earth ploughed up, again coat the heaps all over ; 
the pies will then take a gentle fermentation; the earth in- 
termixed with and covering the dung, will absorb the juices, 
and gases of the dung, and the compost, come out in a state 
of fine preparation. 


ON PREPARATION OF MANURE LATE IN THE SPRING. 


When dung is taken out of the yards late in the spring, 
or only a short time before it is wanted, the preparation 
should, in some degree, differ from the foregoing: _ 

The bottoms and sides of the heaps should be provided 
witb earth, or mud as above directed, for the winter heaps, 
but the dung should not, now, be carted on the heaps to 
compress them ; on the contrary, the dung should be thrown 
up lightly with a fork upon the bottoms, and the side-heaps 
of earth mixed intimately along with the dung, which answer 
the double purpose of reducing the straw part of the dung 
to a proper state for applying to the land, and prevents an 
excess of fermentation in the centre of the heaps. When 
the heaps are raised sufficiently high to cover the square of 
the bottoms prepared, the natural soil of the field should 
be ploughed up all round the heaps, and thrown upon them, 
as above directed. The pies will then take a gentle fer- 
mentation and soon be ready for use. | 

The time required for preparing the manure in this man- 
ner must depend upon the strength of the dung and the 
quantity of clay, marl, mud, or earth, thrown up along 
with it. Experience will soon point out the proper quan- 
tity of marl, earth, &c. to be applied and the necessary 
time for the pies to remain before used. Turf turned up 
for a year preceding, on wastes, by the sides of roads, 
makes excellent pie meat. ‘Good compost heaps applied to 
the land have the effect of renovating soils worn out by 
arable culture and stimulating manures. 


Vol. VI. 9g 
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66 ON THE CULTURE OF GRAPE VINES. 


[Communicated for the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, 
by A HORTICULTURIST.) 


ON THE CULTURE OF GRAPE VINES. 


Many Gentlemen in this neighbourhood have given con- 
siderable attention to the cultivation of Grapes in the open 
air upon open trellises, and some have succeeded remarkably 
well, although they have had to contend with the many 
difficulties, which that delicate and delicious fruit is subject 
to in this climate. 

Having given some personal attention to this fruit for 
several years, I am satisfied that it can be raised in great 
perfection, and with litile trouble to the cultivator, if he 
set out right in the first instance, and follow up the system 
prescribed, with attention and care. ) 

Although most men, who have any knowledge in Horti- 
culture, know more or less respecting the mode of cultiva- 
ting this plant—yet there are many new beginners, who may 
collect some hinfs from these notes, which may aid them in 
the outset ; and many gentlemen, who have been long in 
the habit of raising grapes in their gardens, may obtain 
some information as to the means of preserving the plants 
from the destructive insect which has of late years attack- 
ed the vines, and destroyed the promise of their early 
growth and the fair appearance of theiy fruit. 

The best treatises on the subject of raising grape vines, 
recommend planting the cuttings in pots,-—but in this country 
itis entirely unnecessary, as the plants may be easily raised 
in the open ground with little trouble and no expense ; and 
if we can add to our collection of fine fruits, one, which in 

sickness, as well as in health, is the most refreshing and 
nutritive of any that we possess, with little expense and 
even with profit to the cultivator, we shall doa great good. 
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The best mode of raising the plants is by cuttings taken 
from the vines at the Fall pruning, and preserved in earth 
till spring.. These may be made either of one eye or bud, 
or of four or five, attached to a small portion, of the two 
years old wood, forming a cutting in the shape of a small 
mallet. 

The 1st year.—They may be raised ina small nursery 
bed, prepared of a good light soil—set in the ground six 
inches distant from each other, with the rows wide enough 
apart to permit them to be weeded with a narrow hoe ; or, 
they may be put in the first instance, where they are to be 
reared, and left to grow, at the distance of five, six, ‘or 
seven feet, or more according to the wishes of the ‘cultiva- 
tor. In this latter case there should be three cuttings put 
into each spot six inches apart, to insure the setting of one. 
When this is ascertained with certainty, the two weakest 
may be withdrawn, leaving the best of the three to grow. 
If the cuttings be of one eye each, they should be from the 
last years growth, and a small piece of the branch ab inch 
long should be left attached. to the bud and extending half 
an inch on each side of it.—T hese should be planted twe 
inches below the surface with the.bud uppermost, and a 
small stake placed by. the side of them that they may. not 
be disturbed. If the cuttings are of several eyes, they 
should be laid in the ground sloping, leaving one eye. lével 
with, or only just above the surface. They shouldbe kept 
moist, but not wet, as this will rot.them. _A,spot which rée- 
ceives the morning sun till eleven, o'clock, and not,after- 
wards, ‘is the best for a nursery bed for them, but for per- 
manency they should be planted where they will receive the 
sun longest, and in this case they should be shaded,at noon 
day until they have entirely put out. One bud only should 
be allowed to push from the cutting the first year ; the plant 
should be kept free from weeds; the earth kept light 
around it, and as soon as the shoot has attained strength 
enough to produce laterals, they should be rubbed out, 
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and the shoot tied to a small stake, by which means it will 
gain firmness, and the admission of the sun and air to the 
shoot will prepare it to bear the frost of the Fall, and pre- 
vent its imbibing the moisture which it would otherwise be 
subject to, when covered with earth in the winter. By the 
Ist Nov. the shoots may be cut down to two eyes, and by 
the middle of the month, if it be dry weather, they may be 
covered over with earth, forming a slope to cast off the wet 
and prevent the rains from penetrating—as the drier the 
plant is kept during the winter, in the better state it will be 
in the succeeding spring. 

The 2d year.—T he plants should not be uncovered in this 
climate till the middle of April.—-Those from the nursery 
should now be transplanted to the places where they are to 
remain; a shoot from each eye should be permitted to push, 
but as soon as you have ascertained which of the two will 
be the strongest and the best situated, you will preserve that, 
and rub out the other.--The shoot preserved you will be 
careful to tie up to a small stake as soon as it has length 
enough for this purpose, to prevent its being broken by the 
wind or other casualty.” “During the simmer, ‘the laterals 
from the four or five lowest buds must be rubbed out, and 
the shoot be carefully protected by being iad tied every 
eight or ten inches, 

The next Fall you may cut this shoot down to two bids, 
(not counting the one in the crotch of the plant between the 
old and new wood), and cover over as before. 

The 3d year.—You will allow shoots to push from both 
the eyes, and suffer them to grow, taking care of them as 
recommended above ; but the bud in the crotch must be 
rubbed out. This year you must rub out the laterals from 
the five lowest buds, and nip in the other laterals to one 
eye, so that if the plant grows luxuriantly the sap may burst 
from the buds of the laterals, and not from those of the 
main branch,'as it would do if the vine was dressed too 
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close. Be careful to keep the branches tied up that they 
may not be broken. In November, cut down the two 
branches as follows : the most feeble of the two, to two buds, 
to produce wood branches the succeeding season ; and the 
strongest, to three buds, for fruit branches, and cover them 
as usual. 

The 4th year.—If you keep your vines properly dressed, 
you may have your first fruits without injury to your plants. 
After this the system to be pursued must depend on the 
strength of your vines, and this will depend on the goodness 
of the soil and the care you take of your plants. But asa 
general rule, the following points must be attended to. 

Ist, The number and length of your fruit branches must al- 
ways depend on the strength of your plant; the wood 
branches are always to be cut down to two eyes. 

2d, No more branches should be left on the vine than 
it can nourish well, and abundantly ; this will depend on 
ita age, and the soil in which it grows. 

3d, The branches should be cut in alternately for wood 
and fruit branches, observing to cut for wood branches as 
low down on the plant as possible, so as to renew your wood 
near the bottom annually. No shoots should be permitted 
to.grow from the old wood, unless wanted for this purpose. 

4th, No more shoots should be permitted to grow than 
can be laid in clear, and handsome, and without confusion 
on the trellis, and so ‘as. to admit the sun and air freely 
aniong the branches. 

5th, The laterals should be rubbed out of the wood 
branches six or eight eyes high, and those that are permit- 
ted to remain should be pinched into one bud. The la- 
terals on the fruit branches should be rubbed out from the 
insertion of the shoot to the upperinest fruit inclusive, and 
the others pinched in as above. If the shoots are very 
strong, the upper laterals may be allowed to grow, to take 
up a greater portion of the sap; but this should not be 
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main shoots. Be careful always to keep the shoots tied 
up near their top. ) 

6th, Never leave more than five good eyes on a fruit 
bearing branch, unless your vine is confined to a narrow 
space, and you are obliged to preserve only two or three 
fruit branches ; in this case the length of the branch must 
correspond to the nourishment it will receive from the plant. 
Select the roundest and fairest branches for fruit, and-the 
lowest and most feeble for wood. The closer the buds are 
together, or the shorter the joints of the branch, the better 
they are for fruit; these may in general be cut to three, 
four, or five eyes according to their strength. | But in vine- 
ries covered with glass, where two fruit bearing branches 
only are left on strong vines ;—twenty, thirty, and forty 
buds are sometimes left on fruit branches. 

The foregoing rules wiil be sufficient for any one to build 
up a vineyard sufficiently large to supply himself—his 
friends, and the market with grapes. But to promote and 
forward their maturity and size, ‘the follawing course may 
be pursued. . . 

The first of July you will be able to see the state of 
your fruit, which will be just formed.—At this time select 
the highest fruit branches and those which have the finest 
appearance of fruit upon them, and perform the following 
operation on the two years old wood, from which these 
branches proceed, taking care not to cut below any of the 
wood branches. 

Take a pruning knife with a smooth edge, and -hawk’s 
bill, and pass it round the branch where the bark is clear 
from knots, cutting deep enough to reach the sap wood of 
the plant; at a quarter or 3-8ths of an inch below the first 
cut make another, running parallel with the first ; then make 
a perpendicular cut through this section of the bark the 
same depth, and you may take out the ring of bark clear 
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from the branch. ‘This will not prevent the sap rising in- 
to the upper part of the branch, but it will prevent its des- 
cending below this cut, by which meane it will be retained 


in, and distributed throughout the upper part of the branch, 


in a greater portion than it could otherwise be, and the 
branch and fruit will both increase in size much more than 
any of those that are not thus treated, and the maturity of 
the fruit will be advanced very much. 

This has been denominated Girdling. If the plant is 
very vigorous and the season very favorable, the wound 
will soon be closed, so that it may be necessary to open it 
a second time. This process does not injure the plant, as 
you only girdle the fruit bearing branches, which you would 
in any case cut out at the Fall pruning, to make room for 
the branches which you have been bringing forward to give 
you fruit the succeeding year. This may be kept up from 
year to year, and give you a succession of ripe fruit from 
the Ist of Sept. to the close of the season. The fruit on 
those branches which are not girdled will ripen the latest 
of course, but neither these, nor those which have been 
girdled, should be shortened, as is customary on vines not 
thus treated. 

By this practice, which was ‘first suggested in the trans- 
actions of the Horticultural Society of London a few years 
since, and first brought into use in this country with suc- 
cess by the corresponding secretary of your society, I 
have raised grapes in the open air this year, the bunches 
of which weighed from eight to twenty eight ounces ; and 
the berries measuring from two to three inches in circum- 
ference. On one vine which I planted a few years since 
a culling in the spot where it now grows, I had seventy 
branches of fine chasselas, weighing from eight to eighteen 
ounces each. 


Bot the grape vines have of late years been attacked by 


a small insect which makes its appearance first in June— 
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but is most abundant in August. This insect, if left to in- 
crease, destroys the vegetating principle in the leaf, and 
the plant languishes, the fruit mildews, and the labour and care 
of the cultivator is lost. Some gentlemen have abandoned 
their vines in consequence of the depredations of this in- 
sect, and others with great labour, and expense of time, have 
attempted, but in vain, to destroy them with alkalies and 
tobacco juice. This has to be sure operated to check 
them partially, but not effectually. To remedy this evil 
you have only to make a small light frame twelve or four- 
teen feet long, in the form of a soldier’s tent—but with 
hinges of leafher where the top joins so that this tent may 
be shut up, or opened at the bottom to any width you may 
require, according to the height of your trellis. This light 
frame, which should be made of slats of boards from one 
to two inches broad, may be covered with an old sail, or 
some cheap glazed cotton cloth which will stop the smoke, 
leaving cloth enough loose at each end, to close over, and 
prevent the smoke from escaping when the tent is spread 
over the trellis. 

A few tobacco stalks moistened and put on some coals 
in a pan, will be sufficient to smoke the vines thoroughly ; 
and as the tent is easily moved along the trellis on small 
wheels, one man may, in a few hours, extirpate this enemy 
of the vineyard. Vines that are already attacked by this 
insect to any great degree should be smoked in June, July, 
and twice in August, or oftener if you find the insect is not 
completely destroyed. 

The insects are first seen on the under part of the leaf, 
without wings—very active but easily destroyed if touched. 
They afterwards assume the winged state, when it is very 
difficult to get at them, as they fly offon the vines being 
touched. They are yellow, striped with brown across the 
back. ‘The moment the smoke ascends, the winged insects 
quit the leaves and fall to the ground dead or alive ; the young 
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ones perish, but the older ones will revive if not destroyed 
in their torpid state. To effect this, you have only to 
cover the ground under the tent with a piece of wet cloth 
before you begin to smoke, to which they will adhere until 
the tent is removed, and they are revived by the atmos- 
pheric air; to prevent which you will roll, or twist, the cloth 
each time that you remove the smoke house, or tent, and 
replace it again each time before you smoke, by which 
means they will be effectually destroyed. This simple and 
cheap operation will keep your vines clear of this trouble- 
some and destructive insect, and you may, if the season be 
warm, insure a good harvest ; if otherwise, you will be sure, 


if the vines be girdled, to ripen a portion of your fruit, at 
least. 
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ALMS-HOUSE FARM AT SALEM. 
[Communicated for the Agricultural Repository. } 


Tre subjoined official communication is a document, 
which will be of use beyond the narrow circulation of this 
Journal. The political economists of all civilized com- 
munities will find in it a treasure. The design of it is not 
to present a project to be discussed, but to give a narrative 
of a project crowned with success. The inference from it 
is—go and do likenise. The agriculturist may rejoice, 
that his favourite pursuit promises to be the means of cor- 
recting one of the most formidable evils, with which society 
is afflicted. Mr. Upton, who has been, from the beginning, 
the conductor of the Salem Alms-House Farm, is a man of 
singular capacity and uncommon qualifications, and the cre- 
dit of what has been accomplished undoubtedly belongs to 
him. And we must pay him the compliment to say, that 
the strongest objection to the general adoption of his plan 
for the poor, seems to be the difficulty of finding such men 
Vol. VI. 10 
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to take the management. It ought, however, to be con- 
sidered, that, in the order of providence, examples like 
him, of great usefulness, are not lost upon the world—that 
merit of any kind naturally propagates itself. Neild, Ben- 
tham, Frye, and twenty other philanthropic prison-reformers 
are all children of the enterprising and benevolent Howard. 
No sooner is the world visited by a new combination of in- 
tellectual and moral qualities in any individual, than the 
same character is seen to develope itself in others, and to 
show itself in action. Mr. Upton will bave the honor of 
having shed new light upon the interests of society,. but 
there is capacity, disposition, and energy enough in the 
civilized world, to give him a multitude of successful fellow- 
labourers, in |is great work of bettering the condition and 
reforming the habits of the mendicant poor. The instinct 
of interest, if not the power of benevolence, will be strong 
enough in the public, and sufficiently active in a concern so 
momentous, to bring into exercise all its sagacity to dis- 
cover Mr. Upton’s kindred spirits, whom the success of 
this distinguished man, and the state of society, will have 
created and prepared for exertion. 

We have not learnt whether Mr. Upton has as yet adopt- 
ed any plan for instructing the young at the Alms-House in 
school learning. But there is something so nearly resembling 
his general views in the plan pursued by Mr. Fellenberg at 
Berne, in Switzerland, on a farm devoted to the support and 
education of mendicant children, that it may be useful to 
transcribe an account of it, in the language of Mr. Brougham’s 
evidence before the Education Committee of the British 
Parliament. We cannot but hope, that the Boston Society 
for the protection of Orphan Boys, as well as the Inhabi- 
tants at large of the metropolis, will have bestowed some 
attention on this statement, which they may have seen in 
other publications. We should be extremely sorry to dis- 
credit the plan of Upton or of Fellenberg, by a premature 
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recommendation, or by urging its adoption, where it might, 
from any cause, be impracticable,—but supposing the ques- 
tion of a proper provision for and management of the poor 


now open, whether for Boston, or other towns, for any 


part of this or any other civilized country, and we may 
say, with some confidence, that more aid will be derived 
from Fellenberg and Upton, in forming the least exception- 
able plan, than from all that has been thought or done by 
the whole world besides. 


‘The branch of the establishment, however, which is 
more particularly deserving of attention, and with which all 
the others are more or less connected, is the seminary for 
the Poor. Mr. F. having long remarked the extreme pro- 
fligacy of the lowest orders in the Swiss towns, and the 
habits of ignorance and vice in which their children were 
brought up, formed, many years ago, the design of attempt- 
ing their reformation, upon principles equally sound and be- 
nevolent. His leading doctrine was, that to make those 
poor people better, it was necessary to make them more 
comfortable ; and that this end would be best attained by 
forming, in their earliest years, habits of industry, which 
might contribute to their subsistence ; and by joining with 
them a greater degree of intellectual cultivation, than has 
ever yet been extended to the labouring classes of the com- 
munity, or been imagined to be compatible with their 
humble pursuits. He began his experiments upon a small 
number of children, which he has now increased to between 
thirty and forty ; and this may be reckoned the utmost limit 
upon a farm of so moderate an extent. Those children 
were taken from the very worst description of society—the 
most degraded of the mendicant poor in Berne and other 
Swiss towns. With hardly any exception, they were sunk 
in the vicious and idle habits of their parents, a class of dis- 
solute vagrants, resembling the worst kind of gipsies. The 
complete change that has been effected in them all, is one 
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of the most extraordinary and affecting sights that can be 
imagined. When I saw them, there were some who had 
been there for several years, and had grown up towards 
manhood ; but the reformation in almost all took place dur- 
ing from one to two years, or a very little more, according 
as they were taken at an earlier or a more advanced age. 
The remark which I made, is that. which immediately 
strikes all who visit Hofwyl;—the appearance of the child- 
ren alone, their countenance and manner, impresses, you 
with a conviction of their excellent dispositions. To des- 
cribe all the steps of the process by which this reformation 
has been effected, would be impossible, as much depends 
on minute circumstances, and upon the great skill and judg- 
ment of Vehrli, a young man, who has devoted his life, un- 
der Mr. Fellenberg, to the superintendence of this. part of 
the establishment, and to whose extraordinary virtue and 
ability its success is principally owing, But I shall ens 
deavour to give the Committee some idea of the mode of 
treatment pursued. 

‘The first principle of the system is, to shew the child, 
ren gentleness and kindness, so as to win their affections, 
and always to treat them as rational creatures, cultivating 
their reason, and appealing to it. It is equally essential to 
impress upon their minds the necessity of industrious and 
virtuous conduct to their happiness, and the ineyitable ef- 
fects of the opposite behaviour, in reducing them from the 
comfort in which they now live, to the state of misery from 
which they were rescued. A constant and even minute 
superintendence, at every instant of their lives, forms of 
course part of the system ; and, as may easily be supposed, 
the elder boys, who have already profited by the care of 
the master, aid him in extending it to the new comers, who 
for this purpose are judiciously distributed among them, 
These are, I am aware, very general principles; and upon 
their judicious application to practice, in each particular in- 
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stance, according to the diversities of individual character, 
their whole virtue depends. But a somewhat more specific 
notion of the plan may be formed by observing, that it is 
never allowed for a moment to be absent from their thoughts, 
that manual labour, in cultivating the ground, is the grand 
and paramount care which must employ their whole lives, 
and upon which their very existence depends. To this 
every thing else is made subordinate ; but with this are ju- 
diciously connected a variety of intellectual pursuits. At 
their hours of relaxation, their amusements have an instruc- 
tive tendency ; certain hours are set apart for the purposes 
of learning ; and while at work in the fields, the conversation, 
without interrupting for a moment the necessary business 
of their lives, is always directed towards those branches of 
knowledge, in which they are improving themselves during 
the intervals of labour. Beside writing and ciphering (at 
which they are very expert), they apply themselves to 
geography and history, and to the different branches of na- 
tural history, particularly mineralogy and botany, in which 
they take a singular delight, and are considerable proficients. 
The connexion of these with agriculture, renders them most 
appropriate studies for those poor children; and as their 
daily labour brings them constantly into contact with the 
objects of those sciences, a double relish is thus afforded at 
once to the science and the labour. You may see one of 
them every now and then stepping aside from the furrow 
where several of them have been working, to deposite a spe- 
cimen, or a plant, for bis little hortus siccus, or cabinet; 
and Mr. Fellenberg rarely goes into the field where any of 
them are labouring, without being called upon to decide 
some controversy that has arisen upon matters relating to 
mineralogy, or botany, or the parts of: chemical science 
which have most immediate relation to agriculture. There 
is one other subject which is ever present to their minds ; 
‘T mean a pure and rational theology. Mc. F. is deeply im- 
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bued himself with the sense of religion ; and it enters into 
all his schemes for the improvement of society. Regard- 
ing the state of misery, in.:which the poorest classes live, as 
rather calculated (if I may use his own expression) to make 
them believe in the agency of a devil than of a God, his 
first care, upon rescuing those children from that wretched- 
ness, is fo inspire them with the feelings of devotion, which 
he himself warmly entertains, and which he regards as na- 
tural to the human heart, when misery has not chilled nor 
vice hardened it. Accordingly the conversation, as well as 
the habits of the poor at Hofwyi, partake largely of reli- 
gious influence. The evidences of design observable in 
the operations of nature, and the benevolent tendency of 
those operations in the great majority of instances, form 
constant topics of discourse in their studies, and during the 
labours of the day ; and though no one has ever observed 
the slightest appearance of fanaticism or of superstition, 
against which, in truth, the course of instruction pursued is 
the surest safeguard), yet ample testimony is borne by all 
travellers to the prevailing piety of the place. One of 
these has noted dn affecting instance of it, when the harvest 
once required the labourers to work for an hour or two af- 
ter night-fall, and the full moon rose in extraordinary beauty 
over the magnificent mountains that surround the plain of 
Hofwyl. Suddenly, as if with one accord, the poor chiid- 
ren began to chant a hymn which they had learnt among 
many others, but in which the Supreme Being is adored as 
having ‘lighted up the great lamp of the night, and projec- 
ted it in the firmament.’”? Edin. Review, No. LXI p. 156 
—158. 

“The grand principle of this Institution is, that every 
thing must be kept subordinate to the main business of cul- 
tivating the ground ; that whatever else can be learnt by 
the boys is so much clear gain; but that, before every 
thing, they must learn to support themselves by the labour 
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of their hands. Of this occupation a pleasure is made, by 
the agreeable course of amusement and instruction with 
which it is combined.” Edin. Review, No. LXI. p. 159. 


Salem, 17th Dec. 1819. 
E. H. DERBY, ESQ. 


DEAR SIR, 


Tue following statements respecting the farm connected 
with the Alms-House in Salem, are communicated to you 
by order of the overseers of the poor, in compliance with 
your request. They have been collected from Mr. Up- 
ton, to whose fidelity, ability,*and prudence, as the mana- 
ger of the house, and experience and skill, as a practical 
farmer, the town owe any success, which may have attend- 
ed this attempt, to cause the labours of the poor in agricul- 
ture, to contribute something towards the support of an es- 
tablishment, which exists for their benefit. 

In the year 1815, the Work-House in Salem having 
been found insufficient for the accommodation of the in- 
creased number of the poor, and not well adapted for carry- 
ing into effect certain improvements in the system of 
management, which it was then thought expedient to adopt, 
the town determined to erect a more spacious building for 
that purpose. Upon a tract of land, called the Neck, 
about a quarter of a mile eastward of the compact settle- 
ment, a suitable site was prepared for the New Alms-House, 
and as the property of this land was in the town, the over- 
seers of the poor were authorised to enclose a portion of it, 

and manage it as a farm for the benefit of the poor. This 
land had been cultivated by the first settlers of the town, 
but certainly had not been broken up for more than an 
hundred years, and was like the well known tract of land 
westward of the town, waste, uneven, and rocky. 
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The New Alms-House was completed in the Autumn 
of 1816, and the poor removed into it in the winter of 
the same year, during which they were employed in clear- 
ing and levelling the land, adjacent to the house ; in build- 
ing wall, opening roads, and other labour necessary to ren- 
der the house and grounds abvut it convenient for the uses 
of an Alnus House. But no progress was made in the ac- 
tual cultivation of the soil, which remained in the same 
state with other waste land. 

In the year 1817, about eighteen acres of land were brok- 
en up, the produce of which was as foilows: 

Pork raised, 4391 Ibs. of which 2000 Ibs. sold for $280. 

Turnips 1000 bushels. 

Potatoes 2700 bushels, of which 422 bushels were 
taken from 3010 Hills, planted in the usual manner. 

All the Summer vegetables used in the house. © 

An account of the produce of the year 1818, has already 
been given with sufficient accuracy in the Journal of your 
Society, but to comprise all the facts relating to the sub- 


ject in this paper, you may not think it amiss that it is here 


repeated. 
This year about seventeen acres were broken up, mak- 
ing the tillage land about thirty-five acres. 


18i8. 
Pork killed, weight 7960 Ibs. 
Twelve Live Pigs sold for $42. 
On hand 57 Pigs. 
Corn 400 bushels. 
Potatoes 2250 bushels. 
Turnips 900 bushels. 
Three tons Squashes. 
Fifty tons Pumpkins. 
And all the Summer vegetables necessary for the 
House. 
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In the present year, 1819, about fourteen acres more of 
land have been broken up and cultivated, and about the 
same quantity has been laid down to barley and grass ; so 
that the acres of land actually in tillage have been nearly 
the same this year, as they were the last. 

The produce of this year is as follows : 

1819. 

Pork already killed 9012 Ibs. 

28 Hogs to be killed this season, and will now average 
over 250 lbs. 

A few live Pigs sold when small. 

73 live Pigs on hand, to be kept over, now average over 
170 Ibs. 


Corn raised 325 bushels. Turnips raised 250 bushels. 


Barley 235 do. Pumpkins 48 tons. 
Potatoes 3138 do. Squashes 22 tons. 
Onions 225 ~=do. Broom Corn sufficient to 


make 100 dozen of _ Brooms. 

Beets, Carrots, Cabbages, &c. sufficient for the Winter, 
and all Summer vegetables in abundance. 

When the farming commenced there was not a load of 
manure of any kind on the place. In 1818 two hundred 
cords of manure were ‘made, and during the present year 
the quantity will be very considerably greater. The farm 
being situated on the sea-coast, has a great advantage over 
such as are inland in regard to this important material of 
husbandry, as great quantities of sea-weed, rock-weed, and 
muscle-bed, can be collected in its immediate vicinity with 
little trouble. 

The management of the farm has been conducted on the 
system of husbandry commonty adapted on the farms of 
Massachusetts, and the tools used of no unusual construc- 
tion. The stock kept on the farm consists of three yoke 


of working cattle, two horses, and five cows. 
Vol. VI. 11. 
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I know of nothing further of importance properly relat- 
ing to the history, management and products of the fara. 
But there are some facts necessary to be stated to enable 
you to form a correct estimate of what may be expected 
from this establishment, which, though not included in the 
terms of your request, or essentially connected with any of 
the objects of your society, | beg your indulgence briefly 
to mention. Within the last eighteen months a wharf has 
been built near the Alms House by the labour of the poor 
supported by the town, with the occasional assistance of 
one, and sometimes two hired men, who during this period 


were employed in the service of the house and farm. This ~ 


wharf covers about an acre of ground, is of an average 
depth of seven feet, has about twelve feet of water in front, 
at high tide, and is constructed in the best manner of solid 
granite, and gravel. ‘he rock and gravel were taken from 
the town’s land in the vicinity, where they are found in great 
abundance, and may be made a source of considerable pro- 
fit to the town. This wharf is very convenient for landing 
the wood and other heavy articles purchased for the use of 
the poor, and will save the town a large bill of expense, 
heretofore incurred in carting from other wharves. The 
labour bestowed upon this wharf, which greatly exceeds the 
calculations made at its commencement, has not a little re- 
tarded the progress of cultivation upon the farm. The 
past summer, a large Piggery has also been built in the 
vicinity of the house, the construction and arrangement of 
which have been commended by experienced agriculturists, 
who have visited the place. Besides performing the ne- 
cessary labour of the farm and completing the wharf, the 
teams belonging to the house have earned, since harvest of 
the present year, about 900 dollars, in carting gravel and 
rocks for individua!s, and in working upon the highways. 
Since 1817, about a mile of excelleat road has been made 
about the grounds, by the poor. 
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In addition to the labour of the farm, the inhabitants of 
the Alms-House are employed in spinning, weaving, covper- 


ing, the manufacture of small articles of cabinet-furniture, 


inaking the wood work of all the tools used on. the farm, 
corn brooms, &c. &c.; it being always a principal ebject 


with the overseers to give as much of an active character 


to the employments of the poor, as the age, strength, and 
general habits of the persons to be employed will admit.— 
The shoes worn by the tenants of the Alms-Honse have, 
from the commencement of the establishment, been made 
there, without the purchase of a single pair. Much of the. 
cloth worn is manufactured there, and all the cloths are 
cut out and made in the house. The employment of pick- 
img oakum, which is a principal eccupation in many Work- 
houses, is here restricted to those who are confined to their 
rooms by age and infirmily, or are otherwise actually in- 
capable of hard labour. 

How far the farm connected with our Alms-House can 
be depended upon to diminish the charges of the support 
of the poor, cannot at present be determined with sufficient 
accuracy. The expenses attending the commencement 
of such an establishment, particularly on land in so wild a 
state, the cost of tools, extra labour, and many others, 
which will readily occur to every farmer, are so consider- 
able, that the net profits of the farming of the past and pre- 
sent years should by no means be taken as a fair estimate of 
the valueof the establishment in a pecuniary view. The pro- 
ducts of succeeding years will doubtless be more valuableand 
abundant, and the expenses less ; so that a material reduc- 
tion of the town expenses for the support of the poor may 
reasonably be expected from this source. , 

It is well known that a principal embarrassment in the 
management of the poor, arises from the difficalty ‘of pro- 
viding stitable employments for them; and this is espe- 
cially true of those establishments, in which, as in most of 
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the Work-houses in Massachusetts, the Alms-House and 
the Bridewell are united, If our farm should be found in 
a great measure to remove this difficulty, by furnishing, in 
its various details of labour, employments suited to all 
classes, ages, and sexes of the poor, and rendering them 
more industrious, contented, healthful, and happy, than 
they can be made in the usual employments of such houses, 
then certainly the labour and expense it has required, could 
not have been better bestowed. When enlarged, as it may 
be, to embrace all the operations of husbandry, the poor 
may be made to depend principally on their own labour in 
a salutary and honourable occupation for their support.— 
Let it be once settled, that all who are admitted into this 
Alms-House will be required to work with constancy and 
diligence, and few of the idle, or dissolute will incline to be- 
come its inhabitants. Thus the common stock of labour 
and industry will be increased, and our institutions for the 
support of the poor, instead of being the means, as many 
political economists have supposed, of promoting indigence 
and idleness, will have a direct and certain tendency to 
suppress them. | 


In behalf of the Overseers of the Poor, 


I am, respectfully, your most obedient servant, 


J. G. KING, Secretary of the Board, 


Jamaica Plain, 17th Dec. 1819. 
{To the Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. ] 


DEAR sIRn,—lI was induced two years since to raise a 
small plat of Mangel Wurtzel, in consequence of having 
read in the 5th vol. of the Bath Society’s Papers, and 3d 
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vol. of the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society, such flat- 
tering accounts of its produce. The seed I procured. in 
1818, was from two sources, and produced two kinds, one 
nearly round like the turnip and yielded a very small crop— 
the other was long like the beet, and grew much out of the 
ground, and did not attain much size, and were almost as 
red as the common beet (probably the roots from which 
the seed was raised, had been planted near beets and caused 
a mixture.) 

I was not deterred, however, from again trying it this 
season ; and planted about one quarter of an acre, with seeds 
raised by myself, in 1818, from selected roots given me by 
a neighbour, the produce of them very much resembled 
the common beet, the leaves of many being a very deep 
red ; the land was cullivated the year before with potatoes, 
and in April last was well ploughed and harrowed, then 
furrowed with a double mould board plough, 24 to 27 inch- 
es apart—and old rotten manure spread in the furrow, and 
the soil returned by the same plough—the top of the ridge 
was then flattened and the seeds drilled singly at 9 to 12 
inches apart ; the produce of this spot was about 120 bush- 
els, many were marketed from them in thinning out and 
thought as good as young beets, and were double their size 
early in the season.—Produce near 500 bushels per acre. 

Adjoining this piece, six rows (about one seventh part 
of an acre and with the same cultivation,) were plant- 
ed with seeds of Mangel Wurtzel, just then received by 
me from Holland, the plants of the same were all handsome, 
leaves light coloured, and roots more than double size ; on 
the average, produce about 110 bushels, making near 800 
bushels per acre—the same care and attention was paid to 
both, and I attribute the whole difference to the purity of 
the seed. 

This plant is not subject to injury from insects—requires 
very little labour after first weeding and thinning out extra 
plants, except what was done with the plough—three times 
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during the season—the leaves soon cover the ground and 
prevent the growth of weeds—the outside leaves may be 
frequently broken off and given to Cows and Hogs, they 
are very fond of them, and excellent to produce milk,—and 
will abundantly, I think, pay for the labour of cultivation 
during the Summer and leave the roots clear. 

They shoutd be planted as early as the land can be well 
prepared to receive the seed. [| intend to increase the cul- 
tivation of them the next year, having sent to Holland for a 
supply of pure seed,—and have selected several bushels of 
the best raised by me this season ; to any gentleman wishing 
to raise the seed next year, | will give the roots with great 
pleasure. 

| also intend to cultivate the Ruta Baga more largely 
than I have yet done, ail animals are fond of and thrive up- 
on it, the roots keep better than any other vegetable (ex- 
cept the potatoe,) and I do not find the milk of cows, fed 
with if, tasteso unpleasantly, as when fed with the common 
turnip. Joseph Marshall in his Agricultural Tour through 
Sweden, &c. in 1770, says, Professor Linnaeus told him, 
it was not injured if left in the ground all Winter, even in 


ihat climate, when the earth was frozen three feet deep. 
It did not with me this year, however, yield more than half 
as much as Mangel Wurzel per acre.— This root deserves, 


however, to bev-extensively cultivated, its produce may 
generally be calculated double to the potatoe—no more 
Jabour in cultivation, and much less in harvesting the crop; 
the time of sowing is after all other planting is done—and if 
the plants are raised, will do well to transplant on ground 
that has produced early pease.—This transplanting, how- 
ever, should be done as soon as possible after ploughing 
or ridging the earth, in rows, about two and a half feet apart, 
and about one foot from plant to plant—having some good 
old manure under the furrows. lam, Dear Sir, 


Respectfully yours, 
JOHN PRINCE. 
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Brighton, 29th Dec. 1819. 


ON DAIRY STOCK. 


Dear Sjr,—The deterioration of the dairy stock of 
our country haying become apparent to many, the subject 
may be deemed of sufficient consequence to merit investi- 
gation. A residence of twenty-five years in the vicinity of 
the great Cattle Mart of New-England, has furnished me 
with opportugities of frequent observations, and also, of col- 
lecting the opinions of intelligent Drovers and Graziers, 
from almost every section of the country, who attend the 
weekly fairs ; where it is estimated, forty thousand head of 
neat cattle, and one hundred thousand sheep are annualiy 
vended,—and the result is, a confirmation of the position— 
but proof of a more plenary character may be adduced ; 
and that is the enhanced price of this species of stock, when 
it is considered that the causes which have heretofore opera- 
ted to increase the price of working and beef cattle, could 
have but little effect on cows suitable for the dairy,—for 
when a good Milch Cow will sell for as much as a good 
Fat Ox, of weight, exceeding that of the Cow when fat- 
tened, which has been the case for a number of years 
past, it may be presumed that few are slaughtered ; and it 
will be shewo in another place, that an ample supply of 
heifers are raised, did they possess the requisite physical 
properties. The question will naturally arise, and which 
must be familiar to those who have frequented the Brighton 
Fairs of late years, ‘‘what is the cause that there are 
so few good. Milch Cows in the country 2?” Before 
we offer a theory on the subject, to shew the causes 
which may have produced this deterioration, we may be 
allowed to observe, that Cows, in their wild state, afford no 
more milk than is necessary to nourish the calf, witb the 
assistance which he soon begins to derive from the herbage. 
And that a stock valuable for the dairy, is the effect of long 
habits of domestication, of plenty of succulent food, of com- 
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fortable shelter in cold climates, and of great care to pre- 
vent a mixture of other breeds. The present race of cattle 
can be traced, with few exceptions, to the original stock in- 
troduced by our ancestors at a very early period of our 
history ; and it is said they came principally from Devon- 
shire, where, at this day, is a breed celebrated in Great 
Britain, for beauty of form, and as valuable for the yoke ; and 
itis probable that in the selection, properties for the dairy 
were not much considered—but the peculiar circumstances 
under which the country was settled have led to a system of 
management, and which has continued to the present time, by 
no means favourable to the increase of dairy stock. Cattle 
have constituted the principle staple of the new settlements, 
and as these extended, and the population of the old towns 
increased, the profit of consigning the calves to the butch- 
er, and purchasing heifers, has been too tempting to be re- 
sisted, and the practice has increased in some sections of 
the country, so as to become very general. What is the 
system of management in the new settlements, and which 
may possibly be continued in some of the old? The young 
cattle are, with few exceptions, without any kind of shelter 
during the whole of our severe winters. They are fodder- 
ed with poor hay, straw and husks, and suffered to browse 
in the woods,—and in the spring, become so feeble that 
they can barely crawl up the hills, to crop the honey- 
suckie clover, this luxuriant herbage soon restores them. 
They are brought from the pastures in fine condition, hav- 
ing obtained good size, and many of them beautiful forms, 
but they are to undergo another’ pinching winter! Better 
enabled, however, to struggle through the snow drifts, by 
an increase of bone and muscle, nature has furnished.— 
But this is all she can do,—neither is it necessary for ber 
purpose, to expand the milk vessels ! Can it be expected, 
under such a course of treatment, of the race, for nearly 
two centuries, but that the organs for the secretion of milk, 
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will become diminutive ? and it is well known,that when that 
is the case, any excess of feeding will add very little to the 
quantity of milk, though it may fatten the animal,—yet it 


is. from such a stock, that we in a great measure depend, 


for a supply of Milch Cows.—But another cause may be 
assigned, and which will be considered, perhaps, by those 
acquainted with the physiology of animals, as having much 
greater influence than people are generally aware of, and 
that is, in the selection of Bulls, most farmers confine their 
attention to form and colour only, instead of tracing their 
descent from a valuable dairy stock. It has been observ- 
ed by Linneus, that those properties of animals which re- 
late to the vessels, or, in scientific terms, ‘‘ the cortical sub- 
stance or vascular'system, are derived from the male,”’ and 
among other examples tending to confirm this. opinion,’ he 
states, “that a cross from the male Angora Goat, with the 
common female Goat, produces that fine wool, or substance, 
called Camel’s hair ;* but that the progeny from the male 
common Goat with the female Angora, .is productive of 
nothing but the same worthless hair of the sire.”+ Should 
the committee view the subject as deserving attention, 
they will, I trust, require from the claimants for pre- 
miums on imported stock, very particular and well authen- 
ticated evidence, of their descent from a pure dairy race. 
The system of management, that has been detailed, in 
its consequences, extends to another object, which may 
be deemed of importance, and that is, the premature slaugh- 
ter of vast numbers of heifers, that are turned off by the 
farmers as affording no promise for the dairy ; many thou- 


* Gorham Parsons, Esq. has a stock of Goats produced by the male 
Goat of Angora, from the female common Goat, that uniformly afford 
Camel’s hair, which is allowed by ,the manufacturers to be equal, 
if not superior, to that imported from Smyrna. Such a stock. must be 
highly valuable in the southern and western States, 


+ See dissertations on the Sexes of Plants, by Linneus. 
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sands of them being sold every autumn at the fairs, and if 
the inspection laws are not evaded, are packed and sold for 
beef of a very inferior quality, whereby the reputation of 
that staple is injured in foreign markets. To provide a re- 
medy in some measure for this loss of capital to the state, » 
and of profit to the farmer, would #t not be expedient to 
offer premiums for spayed heifers? and also for a practi- 
cal treatise on the mode of operation? The English 
writers on the subject, whom I have bad an opportunity to 
consult, observe, “‘ that there can be no doubt, but the 
notion of injury being done by the operation, is wholly er- 
roneous, or without any foundation from correct observa- 
tion; that the chief reason why, a practice so beneficial to 
the interest and advantage of the farmer bas been so little 
attended to, is the difficulty of procuring expert and proper 
persons to perform the operation, which is, in itself, sim- 
ple ;” they also observe, “ that less food is required to keep 
or fatten them than oxen, and that the quality of the beef is 
fully equal.’?’ Mr. Marshall in his “ Rural Economy of York- 
shire,’’ remarks ‘ that if is a fact well established in the 
common practice of that district, that spayed heifers work 
bettercand have more wind than oxen.’’—And | have been 
informed by an English farmer, who used them in the state 
of New-York, that they bear the heat of the climate much 
better than oxen,—and onthe farm or road, are as active as 
a horse-team. Could they be substituted for horses, in those 
ewploy ments, what an immense saving of capital ! 
I remain, 
Dear Sir, 
With respect, very cordially yours, 


S. W. POMEROY. 


Hon. Jostan Quincy, 
Chairman of the Committee on Premiums. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF ORCHARDS. 
[To the Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts: Agriculturat Society. ] 


Tue zeal which has of late been manifested in effecting 
more beneficial modes of culture of our annual crops: of 
grain and other vegetables, the science and economy 80 
usefully inculcated and observed in preserving, and in ap- 
plying the multiplied discoveries of the means of stimula 
ting vegetable growth and. increase, as well as the spirit of 
improvement in the general implements of agriculture, can- 
not fail to advance the interests of the country, and afford a 
lively gratification to the agriculturalist. 3 

There is an object of culture, however, the advantage 
of which, if not so immediate, or even necessary, yet adds 
much to the comfort, happiness, and wealth of the farmer, 
and may be considered his proper pride and luxury—the 
apple tree. 

There is a moral consideration, which should a an 
attention to this subject, in the opinion held by many, that 
cyder should supersede, and is the best substitute for 
spirituous liquors. | 

Taken as a luxury of our table, as furnishing an excellent 
drink, as it were the wine of our country, or as an article 
of export ; the apple stands foremost in the fruits of New- 
England. It should not be forgotten, that of late, in addi- 
tion to the usual markets, a very great export ‘has taken 
place to Europe, and that the flavour of our apple i is bigh- 
ly estimated there, 

It may be useful to inquire what is ‘the condition of our 
orchards? are they not in a state of decline? what are the 
causes? and how to be obviated? But most of all, jt will 
be of great importance, if more attention can be excited to 
this subject, so as to encourage commonications from the 
experience of our intelligent farmers ; or if any hint should ' 

be suggested herein, by which, those disposed to add a 
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fruitful orchard to their forme may find aid or encourage- 
ment. 

As to the state of our orchards, it is believed from a 
careful inquiry, that in those parts of the Commonwealth 
longest settled, they are on the decline. Among the causes 
that have induced this, besides the natural decay of 
old orchards, and the neglect to set out and bring on new 
ones, may be mentioned—-the desolating canker worm, the 
caterpillar, and the boring worm, at the root. The blow- 
ing down of a vast number in Norfolk and Bristol, parti- 
cularly in the September gale, in 1815, and the great in- 
jury done some years since, by the formation of ice upon 
trees, whereby they haye been overbarthened and broken 
down; all these causes have conspired to diminish the 
number, more than is at present apprehended. 

From experience and observation, it will, it is believed, 
result, that even though there may be some life and vigour 
in those trees which were hoisted and propped up; yet 
they will give but little fruit, and pass info premature de- 
cay. The breaking off the great lateral roots is generally 
a decisive injury to the tree, besides exposing it to blow 
over, whenever its props become weak, insecure or dis- 
placed. | : 

In obviating the evils which beset our trees, the modes 
are various, and require great labour and application. They 
are too often abandoned to the canker worm and caierpillar, 
to the total loss of fruit and foliage. Thus the tree being 
exhausted by putting forth its leaves twice a ‘year in an an¢ 


nual recurrence, becomes exhausted, unhealthy, and is of- 


ten totally destroyed. . 

Many preventatives to the ravages of the canker worm 
have been practised. The use of tar is most frequent and 
effectual.—But as it injures the tree by its heating and 
binding nature, it would be very desirable for the fertility 
and vigour of the orchard, if some more easy and less in- 
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jurious mode could be suggested. .As to. the caterpillar, 
whenever the tree is bare of leaves, and the eggs can be 
discovered and destroyed, which is practicable upon low 
and small trees, it is most effectual. A flapper .is. used by 
some, dipped in fish oil and. applied to the nests, but the 
removal of them by hand, though slow, has, when the cater- 
pillar isin the nest, been of necessity the prevailing prac- 
tice. It is, to be sure, slow, and it is to be wished a bet- 
termode might be suggested. The injury) done by the 
worm, which perforates and bores its way into the centre 
of young apple trees,. threatens great injury, and one of 
our Trustees (Mr. Prince), bas practised a mode of des- 
troying it in the tree, by the insertion of a wire, as describ- 
ed in the last number of. this Repository. But it is.to be 
hoped that some application at the rim of the tree, near the 
root, may be found out, which may’ prove obnoxious to the 
insect which deposits the egg, and remove the apprehen, 
sion-and alarm excited by this last enemy. The decay 
and other iajuries mentioned, whether natural or accidental, 
are such as cannot be guarded, against in any considerable 
degree. The prudence and good management. of our far- 
mers will always effect something. If then, our, orchards 
are on the decline from age and other. circumstances, and 
we have been inatientive to bring forward a new growth, 
would it not be useful to turn our attention to this subject. 
The value of the fruit should. induce the culture of the 
tree. | 9 ad 

The situation for an orchard jis well. understood by our 
farmers, it flourishes best in a moist and.strong stony soil, 
where it is not exposed to the wind. . It cannot be attempt- 
ed with success to bring forward an orchard in an old field, 
a green sward, or an exposed state, to be rubbed against. by 
caitle, 

It is, however, more easy than is generally supposed, to 
overcome many natural disadvantages, and an orchard may 
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be brought forward, and made productive’ in ‘a few years, 
in a situation (when wished) not so favourable. ‘Fo shew 
this, two cases will be mentioned which have been attend- 
ed with good snecess. | 

In the one, a low piece of strong stony land was taken. 
As it was rather flat, it was ploughed in strips, or dug in 


spaces about four feet square. As it was necessary to 


plough a furrow between each row, the mode of pleughing 
in strips was found the best, as by turning the furrow to- 
wards the tree, the land was better drained. Besides rais- 
ing the ground a little from! the surrounding soil, balf a 
buckload of loom was added to-raise the ground on whieh 
the tree was set. After this was done, the strips'or squares, 


as the case ‘might be, were appropriated to the culture of 


potatoes and garden vegetables. Ina few places only, the 
trees failed from the insufficiency of the drain. But by 
opening the drain and raising the ground, by half a buek- 
foad of foom, | found on setting out a new tree, it flourished 
equally with the rest. This orchard, now in eight years, is 
a most valuable one, and most of the. trees would give half 
a barrel of apples. 

From this and other cireumstances which have’ fallen 
within my observation, it appears that low land, if strong soil 
and well drained, will give a fine’ orchard, and wren 
sooner than any other. | 

The next éffort was made under totally opposite circum- 
stances. The object was, to have an orchard on a parti 
cular spot, where thé sil was thin and light upon a_ plain 
or flat. The holes were dug four feet over. The two up- 
per strata of black and yellow loom’ were’ placed aside the 
tree. After this, about ten inches in depth of the gravelly 
or poorer earth was taken out and carted off, and a horse- 
cart load of stones upset into the hole; upon these, a part 


of the upper stratum, or some dirt from the side of the 


road was scattered so as to fill up the interstices, since 
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which the spots near the trees have been cultivated, by 
planting four hills of potatoes round each tree. _The result 
has been tolerably favourable with all... But the trees hav- 
ing the stones placed at the roots have exceedingly out- 
stripped the others.* % 

From the result it is to be hoped, that in this easy mode, 
disadvantages may be counteracted, and the benefit of a 
deep soil had for the growth of an orchard near our dwell- 
ings, or wherever wished. As to the distance, I incline to 
less than is general. The best orchards I have seen have 
been from 25 to 30 feet distance. This is the more im- 
portant, as the land if fed at all, should only be occasionally 
cropped a little by horses. Horned cattle, if freely ad- 
mitted, will soon disappoint all expectation. It will be per- 
ceived in the difficulty of raising an orchard, an old and 
long improved soil is alluded to. In a new soil where the 
apple tree is introduced, in clearing off the forest, in this 
part of the country, as wel] as Upper Canada, they set 
out a tree which they often defend by upsetting a stump, 
so as to enclose it between roots, and they have fruit very 
soon indeed. 

The profit of a fine orchard is familiar to our farmers.— 
The fact is well known in this neighbourhood, that 160 bar- 
rels of apples were gathered a few years since, from less 


* The dimensions of the Trees in the first experiment—a rich 
low, black, stony, soil. drained, were at the expiration of eight years 
15 to 17 inehes circumference, one foot from the ground. This may 
be considered (the tree being small when set out) as a growth of about 
two iaches ayear. The growth in the seeond experiment for six 
years, was, 12 to 14 inches in the holes, in which the stones were put 
one foot from the ground. Where no stones were put, 9 inches was 
the growth. It will thus be perceived, that the vegetation was most 
powerful under circumstances by nature least favourable. If then, 
thus much can be done to counteract such disadvantages, it surely 


_ Offers much encouragement to our efforts, and leads us to hope, that 


not only in this, but in other objects, they may be beneficially extended. 
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than two acres, in the town of Dorchester. ‘This with the 
cyder made from the refuse apples, and grass, gave about 
$300 per acre; an income rarely exceeded in the im- 
provement of soil. I have been minute and particular, from 
a wish, that others better informed, may be induced to Ccon- 
tribute the advantages of their experience. A fine or- 
chard is not only a source of emolument to a farmer, but 
one of the most beautiful and gratifying objects that can 
adorn a country. I am yours, | 


JOHN WELLES. 
Dorchester, Oct. 3ist, 1819. 


CATTLE SHOW, EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES,PLOUGH- 
ING MATCH, AND PUBLIC SALE OF ANIMALS AND MA- 
NUFACTURES, AT BRIGHTON---On Tvrespay and Wepnes- 
pay, the 17th and i8th of October, 1820.—To commence at Nine 
o’Clock, A. M. on each day. 


Tur Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for the pro- 
motion of Agriculture, encouraged by the patronage of the 
Legislature of this State, intend to offer in Premiums, not 
only the sum granted by the Government for that purpose, 
but also the whole amount of the income of their own funds. 
They, therefore, announce to the public, their wish to have 
a Cattle Show, and Exhibition of Manufactures, &c. &c., 
at Brighton, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 17th and 
18th of October, 1820; and they offer the following Pre- 
miums :— 


FOR STOCK. 


For the best Bull, raised in Massachusetts, above one 
year old, - - - - - $40 


For the next best do. do. 25 
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For the best Bull Calf, from 5 to 12 months old, - $15 
For the next best do. do. - - : - 8 
For the best Cow, not less than3 years old, -— - 40 
For the next best do. do. - - - : 30 
For the next best do. do. - - see 20 
For the best Heifer, from 1 to 3 years old, with or 
without Calf, - - - - - 15 
For the next best do. do. - “ aE « 10 
For the best Ox, fitted for slaughter ; regard to be had 
_ to the mode and expense of fattening, - - 50 
For the next best do. do. - - eiftine 40 
For the next best do. do. - . - 30 
For the best pair of Working Cattle, - - - 30 
For the next best do. do. - - - 25 
For the next best pair do. do. - ee 20 
For the next best do. do. - - - 15 
For the next best do. do. - - wD ite 10 
For the best pair of Spayed Heifers, not less than one 
year old, - - - - - 25 
For the best Spayed Sows, not less than four in num- 
ber, and not less than 5 months old, mins @ 20 


The claimant to be entitled to either of these two last 
premiums, must state the mode of operation and treatment, 
in a manner satisfactory to the Trustees. 

For the best Merino Wethers, not less than six in 


‘ number, having respect to form and fleece, - 20 
For the next best do. do. do. : - - 10 
For the best native Wethers, not less than six in num- 

ber, do. - - : - - = 10 
For the best do. do. do. - - - - 5 
For the best Merino Ram, do. - ai The 20 
For the next best do. - - - : 10 
For the best Merino Ewes, not less than five in num- 

ber, do. - or) - - 30 
For the next best do. do. do. - - - 5 
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For the best Boar, not exceeding two years eld, do. $10 
For the next best do. do. do. q enue 5 
For the best Sow, not more than four, and not less than 

one year old, - - : - - 10 
For the next best do. do. do. - - 5 
For the best Pigs, not less than two in number, nor 

less than four months old, nor more than eight, - 10 
For the next best do. do. - : - 5 

None of the above animals will be entitled to premiums, 
unless they are wholly bred in the State of Massachusetts. 

No animal, for which to any owner one premium shall 
have been awarded, shall be considered a subject for any 
future premium of the Society, except it be for qualities 
different from those for which the former premium was 
awarded. 

Any of the above Stock, when raised, and still owned at 
the time of exhibition, by the person who raised them, will 
entitle the claimant to an allowance of ten per cent. in ad- 
dition. But Sheep, to be entitled to any of the above pre- 


miums, must be raised by the person entering them. 


FOR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
W heat on an acre, - - - - $30 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Indian Corn on an acre, not less than 70 bushels, 30 
To the person who shall.make the most satisfactory 
experiment, to ascertain the best mode of raising In- 
dian Corn, in hills, in rows, or in ridges; not less 
than half an acre being employed in each mode, in 
the same field, the quantity and quality both of land 
and manure to be equal and uniform in each mode ; 
all to receive a cultivation requisite to produce a 
good crop, - - . - . 
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To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Carrots oman acre, not less than 600 bushels, - $20 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
_ Potatoes on an acre, not less than 500 bushels, « 20 
To the person wha shall raise the greatest quantity of © 
Parsnips, on an acre, not less than 400 bushels, - 20 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
common Beets, on an acre, not less than 600 bushels, 20 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Mangel W urtzel, on an acre, not less than 600 bushels, 20 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Ruta Baga, on an acre, not less than 600 bushels, 20 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
common Turnips, on an acre, not less than 600 


bushels, - - : - : 20 
: To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
| Onions, on an acre, not less than 600 bushels, -. 20 


To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Cabbages, on an acre, not less than 25 tons weight, | 20 
To the person who shall introduce any Grass, not be- 
fore cultivated in this State, and prove, by actual ex- 
periment, and produce satisfactory evidence of its 
superiority to any now cultivated, - - 30 
To the person who shall give satisfactory evidence on 
‘‘ Soiling Cattle,” not less than six in number, and 
through the whole season, together with a particular 
account of the food given, and how cultivated, - 30 
To the person who shall make the experiment of turn- 
ing in green crops as a Manure, on a tract not less 
than one acre, and prove its utility and cheapness 
over any other manure, giving a particular account 
of the process, and its result, . - 30 
To the person who shall, by actual experiment, prove 
the best season and modé¢s of laying down lands to 
grass, whether spring, summer, or fall seeding be 
-preferable, and with or without grain on different soils, 30 


30 
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To entitle himself to either of the Premiums, under this 
head of Agricultural Experiments, the person claiming, 
must cultivate a tract of at least one acre in one piece, with 
the plant or production for which he claims a premium ; 
and must state, in writing, under oath of the owner, and of 
one other person, (accompanied by a certificate of the 
measurement of the land, by some sworn surveyor,) the 
following particulars : 


1. The state and quality of the land, in the spring of 1820. 
2. The product and general state of cultivation and quan- 
lity of manure, employed on it the year preceding. 

. The quantity of manure used the present year. 

. The Quantity of seed used, and of Potatoes the Sort. 

. The times and manner of sowing, weeding, aud harvest- 
ing the crop, and the amount of the product. ascertain- 
ed, by actual measurement, of the whole produce, for 
which a premium is claimed, and the entire expense of 
cultivation. 

And in relation to all vegetables, except Potatoes, Onions 
and common Turnips, the fair average weight of at least twenty 
bushels must be attested; and if hay scales be in the town, 
in which raised, not less than three averaged’cart loads must 
be weighed, 

The claim under ‘this head, together with evidences ‘of 
tbe actual product, must be delivered, free of postage, to 
Benjamin Guild, Esq. Assistant Recording Secretary of 
this Society, on or before the first day of December next. 
The Trustees not intending to decide’ upon claims under 
the head of Agricultural Experiments, until their meeting 
in December. | 


FOR INVENTIONS. 


‘To the person who shall invent the best, simplest, and 
least expensive Machine for Threshing Wheat, or 
any small Grains, mown as well as reaped, . $75 
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To the person who shall use the Drill Plough, or Ma- 
chine, and*apply it most successively tothe cultiva- 


tion of any small Grains or Seeds, on a scale not less” 


than one acre, - ie MPA aeags Hane TH, 


101 


$20 


To the person who shall invent the best Machine, for - 


pulverising and grinding plaster to the fineness of 
twenty-five bushel per ton, and which’ shall require 
no more power than a pair of Oxen ora Horse, to 
turn out two tons per day, and so portable that it 
can be removed from one farm to another “without 
inconvenience, - - ileal - 
To the person who shall produce, at the show, any 
other Agricultural Implement of his own invention, 


which shall, in the opinion of the Trustees, deserve 
a reward, - . . J 2 


30 


20 


In all cases, proof must be given of the work done by the 
Machine, before it is exhibited ; and of its having been used 


and approved by some practical farmer. 


FOR FOREST TREES. 


For the best Plantation of White Oak Trees, not less 
than one acre, nor fewer than one thousand trees 
per acre, to be raised from the. acorn, aod which 
trees shall be in the best es state on the first 
of September, 1823, - - 

For the best Plantations of White pat and of Larch 
Trees, each of not less than one acre, por fewer 
than one thousand trees per acre, to be raised from 


the seeds, and which trees shall be in the best thriv> 


ing state on the first of September, 1823, - 
For the best Live Hedge, made of either the White 
or Cockspur Thorn, planted in 1820, not less than 
one hundred rods, and which shall be in the best 
state in 1823, - : - . . 
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FOR DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


To the person or corporation who shall produce the best 
specimen of fine Broadcloth, not less than 1 5-8ths 
yards wide, exclusive of the list, 40 yards in quanti- 
ty, and dyed in the wool, - - - 

For the second best do. do. do. - - 

For the best superfine Cassimere, not less than 3-4 
yards wide, nor less than 40 yards in quantity, - 

For the second best do. do. do. - - - 

For the best superfine Satinet, 3-4 yards wide, not 
less than 50 yards, : : - - 

For the second best do. do. do. - — 

To the person or corporation, who shall produce the 
best specimen of Cotton Cloth, manufactured in this 
State, not less than 50 pieces, - - 

To the person who shall produce the best specimen of 
any other fabrics of Cotton, manufactured in this 
State, in public factories, not less than 50 pieces, 

In private families, not less than 5 pieces, - - 


FOR HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 


For the best Woollen Cloth, 3-4 wide, not less than 
20 yards in quantity, - - . é 
For the second best do. do. - . ore 
For the best double milled Kersey, 3-4 yard wide, 
not less than 20 yards in quantity, . é 
For the second best do. do. - : Cre 
For the best Coating, 3-4 yard wide, and not less than 
20 yards in quantity, - . : é 
For the second best do. do. - : “intel 
For the best Flannel, 7-8 yard wide, not less than 45 
yards in quantity, - - . : 
For the second best do. do. - one 
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For the best do. 4-4 yard wide Carpeting, not less 


than 30 yards in quantity, - : - $15 
For the second best do. do. - - - cv 
For thevbest 5-8 yard wide Stair Carpeting, not less 
_ than 30 yards in quantity, - - - 10 
For the second best do. do —- : oi he 7 
For the best pair of Blankets, not less than 8-4 wide 

and 10-4 long, - ° - - - 6 
For the second best do. do. - - “ 4 
For the best Woollen Knit Hose, not less than 12 pair 

in number, - - - : ell vol 
For the second best do.do. = - OH) OO lolrmte 3 
For the best Worsted Hose, not less than 12 pair in 

number, : - - . . 5 
For the second best do. do. - - - 3 
For the best Men’s Half Hose, (woollen) not less than 

12 pair in number, - - - - 4 
For the second best do. do. - - . 2 
For the best Men’s Woollen Gloves, not less than 12 

pairin number, - - - - : 5 
For the second best do. do. - . vb 3 
For the best Linen Diaper, 5-8 yard wide, and not 

less than 30 yards in quantity, - - - 5 
For the second best do. do. - - eiiiid 3 
For the best 4-4 yard Diaper, (for table linen) not less 

than 30 yards in quantity, - - -- 10 
For the second best do. do. - - - 5 


For the best specimen of Sewing Silk, raised and spun 
in this State, of good fast colors, not less than one 


pound, - - - - : : 5 
For the second best do. do. - - - 3 
For the best Linen Cloth, (for shirting or sheeting) 

one yard wide, and 25 yards long, : - 8 


For the second best do. do. = - - - 4 
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For the best Batter, not less than two tubs, nor less 

than 59 pounds. sit - “l@the 6 
For the second best do. do. = - - sou 5 

For the: best Cheese, not less in quantity than 100 Ibs. WO 
For the second best do. do. : - - we 9 
For the best Sole Leather, not less than five sides, 10 
For the second best do. do. : : - 5 
For the: best dressed Calf Skins, not less than twelve 

in number, . - -. - - 10 
For the second best do. do. °- = - 5 
For the best ten Reams of Quarto Post Letter Paper, 10 
For the best ten Reams of Foolscap Writing Paper, 10 
For the best five Barrels of superfine Flour, manufac- 

tured in the State of. Massachusetts, from Wheat, 

raised in this State, : . - - 25 

All the above manufactures, except when of Cotton, 
musi be of the growth and manufacture of the State of 
Massachusetts. And all Manufactures, when presented, 
must have a private mark, and any public or known mark 
must be completely concealed, so as not to be seen, or 
known by the Committee, nor must the Proprietors be pre- 
sent when they are examined ; in default of either of which 
requisitions, the-articles will not be deemed entitled to 
consideration or premium. | 

Animals, Manufactures, or Articles, may be offered for 
Premium at Brighton, notwithstanding they may have re- 
ceived a Premium from a County Agricultural Society. 

It is understood, that whenever, merely from a want of 
competition, any of the claimants might be considered en- 
titled to the Premium, under a literal construction, yet if, 
in the opinion of the Judges, the object so offered is not 
deserving of any reward, the Judges shall have a right to 
reject such claims. Persons to whom Premiums shall be 
awarded, may, at their option, have an article of Plate, with 
suitable inscriptions, in lieu of money. Premiums will be 
paid within ten days after they shall be awarded. 
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The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for promot- 
ing Agriculture, hereby give notice, that they intend, on 
the second day of the Cattle Show, viz. : on the eighteenth 
day of October next, to give Premiums to the Owners and 
Ploughmen of the three Ploughs, which shall be adjudged, 
by a competent Committee, to have performed the best 
work, with least expense of labour, not exceeding half an 
acre to each Plough, and of such depth as the Committee 
shall direct. The team used, to be always such as is or- 
dinarily used on his farm, for breaking up land, by the 
competitor, and to be an ox team. 


First Plough, . . $20] Second Plough, . . $12 
Ploughman, . . . 10] Ploughman, é 6 
Driver, . seo. & 7 Deiver). © <0. va. 3 


Third Plough, . . $8 
Plounghman, . .. 4 
BNO... 0. oe dee 


In each case, if there be no Driver, both sums to be 
awarded to the Ploughman. 

The persons engaging in the Ploughing Match, must own 
their respective Ploughs and Cattle; and the Ploughman, 
(if he be not the owner,) must be a man employed on the 
owner’s farm. 

The persons intending to contend for these Prizes, must 
give notice, in writing, to S. W. Pomeroy, or Gornam 
Parsons, Esquires, of Brighton, on or before the tenth 
day of October, so that proper arrangements may be made 
for the purpose. No person will, on any consideration, be 
admitted without such notices The competitors will also 
be considered as agreeing to follow such rules and regula- 
tions as may be adopted by the Committee, on the subject. 
The Ploughs to be ready to start at 9 o’clock, a. m. 

The result of the last Ploughing Matches at Brighton, 
and the satisfaction expressed by so many of their agri- 


cultural brethren, will induce the Society to continue these 
Vol. VI. 14 
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Premiums annually, in connexion with the Cattle Show ; as 
an efficacious means for exciting emulation andiimprovement 
in the use and construction of the most umportant instru- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Persons intending to offer any species of Stock, or any 
Article, whatever, for Premium, are requested to give notice 
thereof, either by letter, (post paid) stating the Article, or 
to make personal application to Mr. Jonatnan Winsnaip, 
at Brighton, on or before the sixteenth day of October, 
and requesting him to enter such notice or application ; so 
that tickets may be ready at 9 o’clock of the seventeenth. 
No person will be considered as a competitor, who shall 
not have given such notice, or made such application for 
entry, on or before the time above specified. _ | 

The applicants will be held to a rigid compliance with 
this rule relative to entries, as well as to the other rules 
prescribed. | 

The examination of every species of Stock, (except 
Working Oxen,) and of Domestic and Household Manu- 
factures, will take place on the seventeenth ; and the trial 
of Working Oxen, examination of Inventions, and Ploughing 
Match, on the eighteenth of October. 

The Trustees also propose to appropriate, on the second 
day of the Cattle Show, their Pens, for the public sale of 
any Animals, that have been offered for Premiums, and also 
of any others, that are considered by them, as possessing fine 
qualities ; and their Halls for the public sale of Manufac- 
iures. Both sales to take place at half-past eleven o’clock, 
precisely. And for ail Animals or Manufactures, that are 
intended to be sold, nctice must be given to the Secretary, 
before ten o’clock of the eighteenth. Auctioneers will be 
provided by the Trustees. 

* By order of the Trustees. 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 


Chairman of the Committee of Premiums. 
January, 1820, 
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